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Volume IV 


WHAT HIGH-SCHOOL STUDIES ARE OF 
MOST WORTH! 


Epucation should be based on social 
needs and purposes and as these needs and 
purposes change education should be modi- 
fied. In other words, in a progressive soci- 
ety, such as ours, a progressive education 
is a necessity. Rightly congidered, schools 
are only one phase of the life of society. 
Thus, education is not merely the prepara- 
tion for life; it is life. The spirit or activ- 
ity of the community should reach the 
school and work itself out there. 

Changes in the purposes of schools have 
been evident from colonial times. Our edu- 
eation has been found to be in turn religi- 
ous, political and economic or social. In 
other words, as the dominant interest in 
society changes and as the needs which are 
placed upon those who go out from the 
school are modified we find that the empha- 
sis in the school is changed. In the earlier 
period the chief business of the schools was 
to train men for the service of the church, 
or to lead a moral life; in the fullness of 
time there was the appeal to education as 
a preparation for political life, when the 
rallying-cries were such phrases as, ‘‘ Edu- 
eation is the safeguard of our institutions,’’ 
and ‘‘Education is the bulwark of the 
republic.’’ While not neglecting the moral 
and the political aspects of education, in 
recent years we have come to see that it is 
to serve an economic end as well and there 
is agreement as a fundamental that schools 
should train men and women for the work 
they are to do. 

1 Paper read at the meeting of the Secondary 
Department N. E. A., July 4, 1916. 
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In 1859 Herbert Spencer published an 
essay under the title ‘‘What Knowledge is 
of Most Worth,’’ in which he set forth at 
length under ‘‘How Men Live,’’ that the 
great purpose of education is to equip for 
complete living—living not in the mate- 
rial sense alone, but for the all-round fulfil- 
ment of the life. 
Spencer held that in reaching a conclusion 


highest purposes of 
as to what knowledge is of most worth, it 
is necessary to classify in their importance 
the leading activities of which life is made 
up. He held that these activities should be 
grouped under five heads, the first of which 
are those which minister directly to the 
the 
those which, through securing the neces- 
sities of life, contribute indirectly to self- 
preservation ; third, are the activities which 
have for their purpose the rearing and 


preservation of individual; second, 


training of offspring; fourth, those which 
are involved in the maintenance of neces- 
sary social and political relations; and 
fifth, are miscellaneous activities which fill 
up the leisure of life and are devoted to the 
cultivation of the tastes and feelings. Ina 
broad way the principles here enunciated 
were carried into the detailed arguments of 
Spencer’s revolutionary book on ‘‘ Educa- 
tion.’’ That book marked the beginning of 
an emphasis on education for the economic 
necessities for existence in a narrower sense, 
and those indirect forces which contribute 
to the maintenance and education of those 
dependent on the individual. Lastly there 
is the discharge of the duties which one 
owes to the society of which he is a part, 
and finally the larger life which he may live 
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in gratification of proper mental instincts 
and attributes. 

Another English scientist in the year fol- 
lowing the first publication of Spencer’s 
essay, Thomas H. Huxley, in a lecture at 
the South Kensington Museum said that 
into the modern world which was full of 
artillery, society turned out children to do 
battle, equipped only with the sword and 
shield of the ancient gladiator. At almost 
the same time and in much the same figure 
Charles Francis Adams criticized the edu- 
cation which was given himself and his 
classmates by Harvard University, saying 
that they were sent forth into the world 
with the arms and equipment only of an 
ancient warfare and not prepared to wage 
the battles required by modern life. 

The conception of Huxley seems truer to 
the purposes of education under modern 
conditions than was that of Spencer. 
Spencer’s question was, what knowledge 
is of most worth, while Huxley laid the em- 
phasis on skill, or facility. In one of his 
essays, Huxley offered the hypothesis of 
what would be our interest in a game of 
chess, if we knew that at some future time 
our life and happiness and the lives and 
happiness of those who are near and dear to 
us were to depend on the results of a game 
of chess, and to give reality to this supposi- 
tion, Huxley drew attention to a gruesome 
picture in which a man is represented as 
playing with the devil at a game of chess, 
the stake of the game being the man’s own 
soul. 

A great forward movement was made in 
practical education in America when in the 
Centennial Exposition in 1876 there were 
brought together the results of a material 
civilization. This new impetus was marked 
in the first place by the introduction of 
manual training into the schools. Manual 
training, however, has become largely con- 
ventionalized, and, as a formal education, 
it has ceased to satisfy the new needs. 
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The highest ideal which we could set for 
American education is that schools should 
train men to enter effectively into the pur- 
poses and discharge the responsibilities 
which the present age presents. Of course 
we all know that the schools should train 
for religious life. We are just as firmly 
convinced that they should train for par- 
ticipation in political activity, but over and 
above these the school should train the indi- 
vidual so that he may properly provide for 
himself and discharge his legitimate obli- 
gations to those who are dependent on him, 
thus making his contribution to social wel- 
fare. We will agree that only the man who 
is able to provide for himself and discharge 
his family obligation is prepared to enter 
the larger field of service to the state and 
to discharge his obligations to the church. 
This ideal is not a narrow or profane con- 
ception of education. No man can be a 
good Christian, nor can he be a good citi- 
zen, unless he is able adequately to support 
himself and his family; we have it on the 
best of authority that he who does not make 
provision for his own, and especially those 
of his own house, is worse than an infidel. 

In a larger sense high schools should train 
for an intelligent economic and social citi- 
zenship. We often speak of commercialism 
and industrialism as though they were 
things for which we should apologize, and 
with hope that we may escape from the 
fancied train of the evils which they are 
thought to bring. But the truth from 
which we can not escape is that commercial- 
ism and industrialism are basal necessities 
in present life and that, whether we will or 
no, they are with us to stay. The question 
in which we should be deeply concerned is 
what kind of industrial and social citizen- 
ship we are to have. 

The schools should teach every person to 
believe in his calling, to regard it as a 
worthy occupation, and to be happy in it. 
One should feel that he is not only provid- 
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ing for himself and those of his household, 
but that he is serving his government and, 
if he be a good workman in his trade or 
employment, he is laying the foundations 
for a larger and better life in a religious 
sense. Upon such ideals as these only can 
we hope for the stability of institutions and 
the perpetuity of government. If when we 
are engaged in commercial and industrial 
occupations we regard them as things for 
which we should apologize, find dissatisfac- 
tion in following them, wish we were doing 
something else, and by our actions, direct 
and indirect, discredit our calling, then 
commercialism and industrialism are dan- 
gerous. High-school studies of most worth 
to the future business man and man of 
affairs are the studies which liberalize, dig- 
nify and exalt the occupation he is to 
follow. 

One of the best results that can accrue 
from the introduction of industrial and 
commercial education is the establishment 
of what we may call a professional attitude 
on the part of those who are engaged in 
these callings. As soon as the man who is 
in industry or commerce feels that his oceu- 
pation is less worthy than is the occupation 
of his professional brother he wishes he 
were otherwise engaged. Education should 
make clear that all necessary work is honor- 
able and that the person who discharges 
fully and faithfully the demands of an 
economic career is just as much entitled to 
respect as is the physician, the lawyer or 
the clergyman. When our systems of edu- 
cation are constantly emphasizing the im- 
portance of the liberal callings, and the 
emphasis of our training is in preparation 
for these, of course the man who does not 
enter them may feel that he is not as honor- 
able as is the one who does, but when our 
education shall recognize the great impor- 
tance of the industrial callings and will 
train for them efficiently and liberally, then 
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the one who enters these occupations will 
have an entirely different state of mind. 

High-school studies of most worth should 
make vocational education more than bread 
and butter training. Through this prac- 
tical form of education there can be given 
an outlook on the world, higher ideals of 
living, a sense of obligation to the state and 
an all-around development which will make 
the commercial and industrial man of the 
future a higher type than is the man who 
has generally entered on these callings. 
Thus practical education can serve, not only 
the industries which in a narrow sense are 
concerned, but it can affect vitally the wel- 
fare of society as a whole. We may feel 
that our future is safe only when the men 
in all callings are trained to appreciate the 
importance of their work and to discharge 
honorably their responsibilities. 

Under conditions of modern economic 
life which call for a highly skilled voca- 
tional education, there has not disappeared 
the necessity for training to the wise and 
safe use of leisure. By methods of modern 
production machines are speeded up and 
there is intensity of labor which gives both 
an increased amount of leisure and in- 
ereased need for leisure. The question of 
how leisure shall be spent is of supreme 
importance to the individual, and it deeply 
concerns social welfare. Education, there- 
fore, should not only teach men to work, but 
to have its largest value it must teach them 
to find wholesome recreation, and to use 
their leisure for the upbuilding of their 
lives, else there will be a falling-off of the 
very efficiency which education seeks to 
promote. 

A regrettable condition in our present 
education is the belief that a given amount 
of knowledge of a peculiar sort makes one 
learned. We have largely disregarded an 
older and more correct notion that educa- 
tion is power. Contrast for a moment our 
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standards with those of Greek education, 
which produced men of the highest intellec- 
tual power—men, some students believe, in- 
tellectually as superior to the European 
and American of the present as the latter 
are superior to the African negro. Yet 
Greek education was of marvelous simpli- 
city. The Greeks did not study a foreign 
language ; they had almost nothing of what 
is termed science, and were limited to 
reasoning on a few fundamental phenom- 
ena of their own life. 

We have in the present too much of the 
quantitative theory of education, and our 
schools spend their time in dispensing 
knowledge that is of no use, which becomes 
to the one who gets it mere lumber. Is it 
strange when students are stuffed with a 
certain amount of knowledge, with no other 
end than to be stuffed, that knowledge 
should soon go through their minds as water 
goes through a sieve or air through a 
screen? One must be struck with the la- 
ment of Helen Keller, that after she had 
begun to be ‘‘educated’’ by our present 
methods she no longer had time to think. 
The value of a school or course is not in its 
students having any brand of knowledge, 
or passing any set of examinations; rather 
is it in the temper of mind created, the at- 
titude given toward life and the future of 
those educated after they go out from 
school. Just now our communities are 
passing through a grave moral crisis, and 
it is incumbent on our schools to give famil- 
iarity with every branch of work in society, 
and to quicken the moral sense of those 
educated. 

Too narrow a vocational education in high 
schools is contrary to the ideals of our past, 
and against the wisest provision for our fu- 
ture. One must sympathize with the appeal 
by certain parents who recently came before a 
legislative committee, declaring that schools 
are too narrow and too highly specialized 
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for vocational purposes, in consequence of 
which their children are being robbed of an 
education. These parents held that their 
children were having their time wasted on 
such tasks as weaving mats, and building 
wobbly hat-racks. While such activities 
are not objectionable as elements in an edu- 
cation, let us never forget that they are but 
elements. 

President Eliot has recently made a new 
statement of the value of scientific studies 
in his paper on ‘‘Changes Needed in Amer- 
ican Secondary Edueation,’’ which was 
read at the Pan-American Scientifie Con- 
gress and published as Occasional Paper 
Number Two by the General Education 
Board. In brief, President Eliot’s plea is 
for a better development of the senses 
through a study of science. In strong terms 
he arraigns existing schools as places for 
training the memory, the powers of dis- 
crimination, and analysis. President Eliot 
would have added, sense training through 
enlarged study of science. The problem as 
he states it is ‘‘how to coordinate sense 
training with accurate reasoning and re- 
tentive memory.’’ But President Eliot 
holds to the doctrine of tne ‘‘transference 
of power’’ from sense training to the habits 
of mind, and implies this same transference 
between the schools and life. 

Any discussion of educational worth must 
come face to face with the fundamental 
question of the value of disciplinary educa- 
tion. The traditional and inherited idea of 
the school as a mental gymnasium in which 
the pupils were to do exercises, in the doing 
of which they would cultivate the power 
which would be taken out and applied to 
the task which the world would later de- 
mand of them, has been called to serious 
question. Many educational leaders are 
urging that a curriculum should contain 
nothing because it is recommended by tra- 
dition, and that our schools should teach 
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only those subjects which can be shown to 
have value from considerations of present 
needs. Tried by this test, much of the alge- 
bra and geometry, no little of the foreign 
languages, and considerable of the tradi- 
tional English taught in our high schools 
would disappear, and in their place would 
come more practical aspects of these same 
subjects, forms of applied science, and an 
enlarged study of the social sciences. 

It surely does not take much discernment 
to see that secondary education is at present 
undergoing a reconstruction. New defini- 
tions are being made as to purposes, and 
new statements formulated as to the meth- 
ods by which these purposes can be realized. 
It is easy to foresee that much of the old in 

.our education will be retained and given 
new application and a more vital relation 
to present needs. Newer elements will be 
introduced as social conditions change. 
These changes should be made with the fol- 
lowing as a guiding principle: Those high- 
school studies are of most worth which are 
worth most to the individual pupil, which 
will best fit him for meeting the many-sided 
demands of the life which he is to live. 
CHEESMAN A. HERRICK 


PRESIDENT OF GIRARD COLLEGE, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


NECESSITY FOR COMMON FACTORS 
IN THE EDUCATIONAL BASIS 
OF A DEMOCRACY 

THAT uncommissioned prophet, com- 
monly ealled a teacher, must recognize the 
native individual differences in the abilities 
of his pupils. Just as ‘‘one star differeth 
from another star in glory’’ so no two 
pupils are exactly alike. Recognition of 
this fact of individual differences in abili- 
ties, tastes and ideals led to the elective 
system first adopted under Dr. Eliot’s 
leadership at Harvard. It spread rapidly 
first to other colleges, then to high schools, 
and now, in some quarters, it is strongly 
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advocated for the elementary school. Once 
it was confined in its application to the se- 
lection of studies. It may now mean selec- 
tion of teachers, parts of courses or what 
not. It may even mean ‘‘as you please 
about anything connected with education.”’ 
There is a group of contemporaneous edu- 
eators who contend that inasmuch as the 
elective system has worked so well in col- 
lege it should be extended throughout all 
departments and branches of education 
from the university down to the kinder- 
garten, that the schools are made for the 
children and not the children for the 
schools, that the child’s aptitudes and abil- 
ity should wholly determine what studies 
he should select. To quote Superintendent 
Spaulding, of Minneapolis, ‘‘By selecting 
and combining in varying proportions 
from these subjects (which he names) an 
indefinite number of ‘courses’ can be 
made. 

‘‘The making of such courses should be 
largely individual, and determined merely 
by convenience; they should aid and not 
hinder the adaptation of the work to the 
individual needs of every pupil. In prac- 
tise there must be as many ‘courses’ as 
there are pupils.’’ 

Literally, this is a free-for-all program— 
a permission to take what you will. There 
is in it no thought of there being certain 
fundamentals necessary for all. It is of no 
consequence that the pupils, each pursuing 
a program of his own making, may some 
day become citizens, required to work to- 
gether on a common platform toward a com- 
mon end and if each has had a different 
basic education he is naturally unfitted to 
work with or even understand his neighbor 
and he will find large cooperation difficult, 
if not impossible. 

That the elective system even in colleges 
has not been an unalloyed success is wit- 
nessed by the cogent fact that it is quite 
generally now replaced by a system of 
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group requirements, the completion of 
which will insure that the student has in 
some measure breadth in education and 
makes the college unashamed of its prod- 
uct. The elective system carried to its ulti- 
mate yields only extreme narrowness and 
shallowness and unlimited lineal develop- 
ment. 

Not long ago an additional history 
teacher was wanted at the high school. An 
applicant, a college graduate with the de- 
gree of A.B. from a reputable college and 
with two year’s experience in teaching his- 
tory, applied for the position. Her recom- 
mendations for character, personality and 
efficiency were unusually strong. Yet a 
personal interview disclosed that she had 
never studied history either in college or in 
high school. She had attended a college in 
which about every subject in the curricu- 
lum was elective, a college in which history 
was not even required for entrance. Yet 
that same college granted her a degree the 
full meaning of which conveys the idea that 
she is liberally educated. She entered col- 
lege by presenting a certain number of 
counts, which she elected. She graduated 
by the same method. Such intellectual 
malformed monstrosities can not longer be 
produced at college and thrust into an un- 
suspecting world, if the group system has 
been followed, which insists on the comple- 
tion of a judiciously selected number of 
subjects generally considered as common 
factors in a liberal education. 

The slogan that ‘‘children do not exist for 
the schools but the schools are made for the 
children’’ is not true in the limited and 
baser meaning that the schools are simply 
to be used as intellectual playhouses for al- 
lowing the children to give free course to 
their whims, notions and fanciful desires. 

The schools are made for the children in 
the higher sense that no natural aptitudes 
and abilities are to be interfered with but 
at the same time a thorough course of in- 
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struction is given that will meet the de- 
mands of an institution greater in every 
way and more far reaching than the 
schools, namely, human society. In the 
last analysis, the school exists for the pub- 
lie good and not primarily for the individ- 
ual, however important this consideration 
may be. In its essence, the good of the 
public is also good for the individual. Edu- 
cation as a function of the state must give 
training in the fundamentals that produce 
good citizens, and not one sided, partially 
developed freaks. I yield to none in my 
allegiance to the idea of recognizing and ° 
thoroughly training individual bents of 
mind but that should be done only on top 
of or along with a suitable general founda- 
tion. 

Mueh has been said and written about’ 
the necessity for a democratic basis of 
education as if education is too aristo- 
cratic, as if it is reserved for the wealthy 
and had not reached the masses. The un- 
answerable argument to that statement is 
the marvelous increase in the enrollment 
of public high schools of the country, 
schools open without charge for tuition 
and, in many places, without charge for 
books and supplies, schools open freely to 
rich and poor alike. Sixty years ago there 
were less than fifty free public high schools 
in the whole United States, now there are 
11,000. Since 1890 the enrollme=t has in- 
creased from 200,000 to nearly 1,200,000, 
or six times as many, while the population 
has only a little over doubled. It is little 
short of marvelous to find that the high- 
school enrollment has increased more than 
ten times as fast as the population. It is 
stated, on good authority, that there are 
now enrolled in our American high schools 
almost as many pupils as there are in all 
the secondary schools of all other countries 
combined. It is true, however, that a large 
number of pupils of American high 
schools, particularly those of cities, enter 
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high school for the name of entering, and 
do not remain longer than a year, many 
leaving during the first year. It is grati- 
fying to also record that larger numbers 
are now remaining through the second and 
third and even the fourth years. More- 
over, the number of boys in high schools 
of the country is steadily increasing. 
Formerly, a mixed school composed of two 
thirds or three fourths girls was not un- 
common. It is now the exception. 

The time is not far distant, probably one 
or two generations hence, when high-school 
education will be as universal as is elemen- 
tary education now and when the major- 
ity of all the population will have high- 
school training. The question that should 
now confront the educator is, what kind of 
education shall the citizens of the republic 
fifty years hence have, because the answer 
to that question determines in large meas- 
ure what kind of a democracy will exist 
then. The uncommissioned prophet—the 
teacher—can now forecast the future re- 
public, for he or she (usually she) has it 
in her power to determine that now. Shall 
it be a democracy, whose educational basis 
is a heterogeneity of unrelated subjects se- 
lected by untrained, inexpert and mostly 
incompetent persons or shall it be a democ- 
racy whose educational basis shall be made 
by a judicious selection of well-seasoned, 
thoroughly tested, carefully prepared ma- 
terial substantially built into a foundation 
that will be suitable for any superstruc- 
ture—a foundation that will be a common 
starting point for the erection of any ca- 
reer? Education is not only for the per- 
sonal use of the people but is necessary for 
the perpetuity and the very life of the 
state. The really important thing, as far 
as the state is concerned, is not so much the 
democratic basis of education but rather 
the educational basis of democracy, for a 
democracy depends for its very existence 
upon ‘‘a certain community of ideas, stand- 
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ards, ideals and aspirations among all the 
members of the democratic society.’’ This 
groundwork of common ideas is the educa- 
tional basis of a democracy. If America is 
to thoroughly liquefy all the heterogeneous 
peoples within the borders into a homo- 
genous whole in the melting pot of the pub- 
lie schools, the elective system, carried to 
the extreme of electing to do only what was 
done in the land of emigration, or what the 
immature youth desires to do, will have to 
give way to a saner and a more compre- 
hensive system of education that will reach 
all the embryonic future citizens and make 
them real Americans, without hyphens, 
without hypocrisy and without variety. 

Discussion is necessary in a democracy 
and there can be no real outcome of discus- 
sion unless there is a body of common ideas, 
ideals and standards, belonging to all of 
the people, who have common problems. It 
has been well said that ‘‘the efficiency of a 
democracy is directly proportioned to the 
number of ideas that are common to all of 
the members of the democratic group’’ 
and ‘‘the level upon which a democratic 
society does its collective thinking is de- 
pendent upon the level to which formal 
education has raised the great majority of 
its members or to put it in another way, a 
high level of common ideas is essential to 
thinking on a high plane.’’ 

Just now in scattered communities 
throughout the nation there are in progress 
many educational experiments, some of 
which give promise of beneficial results, 
some of which are harmless, and others will 
result in nothing but positive injury to the 
young people used as material for the ex- 
periments. The experimenters are far more 
numerous where the freedom from state, 
county or municipal supervision is great- 
est. A strong central bureau or depart- 
ment of education having rigid require- 
ments to be met naturally prevents tan- 
gental motion and preserves uniformity of 
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action. A state or county consisting of a 
collection of communities or a city, com- 
prising several sections, having widely di- 
vergent local systems of education, some 
sane, some freakish, each independent of 
the others, provides no way of safeguarding 
the interests of pupils who move from one 
community, or one section, to another. To 
what ends uncurbed experimenters will go 
is shown by the fact that in a certain intel- 
lectual community right over in conserva- 
jive old New England, a superintendent 
pursued a wild hobby of his until finally 
the community rose up in arms and de- 
throned him. His hobby was that spelling 
need not be taught, so in his school system 
the teaching of spelling was discontinued, 
until the saner citizens finally had it re- 
stored. Just as no community ean live 
unto itself alone, so no school in a system 
ean long be a law unto itself, without re- 
gard to the other schools from which it re- 
ceives and to which it contributes pupils. 
There must be general uniformity of ecur- 
riculums, containing basic common factors 
of education for all the schools, but with 
the largest individual freedom for differ- 
entiation to meet community interests and 
adaptation to individual needs, if the na- 
tion is to be best served. Hugh Black, and 
other prominent and observing Britons, 
visiting the United States, have often re- 
marked, that although the geographical ex- 
tent of our country is so large, and the 
opportunity for intermingling with those 
of other communities no greater than in 
England there should be so little variation 
among Americans in the pronunciation and 
use of the English language. Men from 
Maine, Mississippi, Michigan, Nevada and 
New York, separated by distances greater 
than the distances separating different na- 
tions of Europe, speak English with only 
the slightest difference, whereas in some 
adjacent counties in England the differ- 
ence in dialects is so great as to make 
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understanding : exceedingly difficult. Dr. 
Black attributes the uniform status of Eng- 
lish in the United States directly to the 
American school system. While there may 
be little variation between states in the 
use of English, we all know that there is 
much room for improvement in the kind. 
However, it is not to be wondered at that 
our American English, although more uni- 
form than British English, is of a generally 
lower type, when it is borne in mind that 
the schools in many sections have a task 
hereulean enough in making English the 
language of the pupils to say nothing of 
improving its quality. However, even this 
very condition is an opportunity. Choice 
English may be taught at the outset, with- 
out having first to displace slang and local 
dialects. 

A writer in an educational journal 
states: ‘‘Not long ago I talked with a so- 
called educational expert who had been 
commissioned to reconstruct a school sys- 
tem. He was slashing away at the program 
of studies with a cross-cut saw and a 
cleaver. History was the especial object of 
his blows. ‘Why,’ he said, ‘any current 
event has vastly more educational value 
than any fact of history! Anything that 
is farther back than twenty-five or thirty 
years ago ought to go from the common 
eurriculum. The child must not deal with 
dead and musty facts; he must deal with 
vital, present, contemporary, interesting life 
problems!’’’ Edueation certainly needs 
some kind of a protection against this type 
of reformer. Recorded knowledge, espe- 
cially the great events of history, by which 
we learn from the conduct of others, should 
certainly form a part of a program in- 
tended to enable the young to assimilate 
the experiences of others. ‘‘The past with 
all its mystery and charm, its records of 
human toil and accomplishment—all is a 
closed book to him who knows no history. 
Literature can not be intelligently studied 
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unless the historical background lends 
color and tone to the written page.’’ Yet 
this man, with a dash of the pen, would 
eliminate history from the course of study 
in his schools and close the doors of the 
great house holding the treasures of all the 
ages. 

What, then, are the common factors that 
should be necessary in the educational 
basis of a democracy? Educators are not 
agreed in this matter. They should first 
become agreed that such common factors 
are essential and digest with patience and 
profit the results of the committee of emi- 
nent leaders of the educational body, the 
National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, designated to search for and find the 
elements necessary for the making of a 
common citizenship. Until that great light 
shall be found which shall illumine vast 
regions of educational speculation now en- 
veloped in darkness, let us be patient, re- 
frain from dangerous meddling, noisy ex- 
perimentation, disturbing present more or 
less satisfactory conditions. Let us perfect 
the means now at our disposal. Let us im- 
prove the methods now in use. Let us give 
attention to getting better results. Let us 
keep our eyes on the ultimate goal—the 
building of such substantial character in 
our boys and girls that the republic shall 
not hesitate in future generations to say 
of our work that it was well done. 

E. R. WHITNEY 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL, 
ScHENECTADY, N. Y. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF GERMAN STU- 
DENT LIFE 


Ill. KNEIPEN AND KOMMERS—DRINKING AND 
SONG FESTS 


Tue Kneipe (drinking and song fest) 
is a part of the weekly program of every 
student corporation. Some corporations, 
such as the Burschenschaft Brunsviga at 
Gottingen, hold two Knetpen a week, others 
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hold only one. Kneipen are also held on 
special occasions, e. g., just before Christ- 
mas, when a distinctly Christmas program 
is given. Kneipen ordinarily begin at 
8 or 8.30 p.m. and continue until 12 or 
later. Frequently, they last until 1 or 2 
A.M. Sometimes they continue all night 
and throughout the second day, or as long 
as there are any survivors. Such a Kneipe 
may begin at 8 p.m. and continue without 
interruption until the next morning. At 
7, the Burschen set out for a café, where 
the Kneipe is continued till perhaps 5 in 
the afternoon. At this hour those who are 
able return to headquarters and play cards. 

The first Kneipe I attended was in Got- 
tingen at the corporation house of the Bur- 
schenschaft Brunsviga. I arrived at the 
house at about 9 p.m. A group of Bruns- 
vigas ascended the steps before me. As 
we entered the hall, each in turn bent at 
the waist with the jack-knife movement 
so well known to Americans, and pro- 
nounced his name. I did likewise. We 
then proceeded upstairs and entered the 
large fest-hall where the Kneipe was in 
progress. A delightful picture greeted 
our eyes. Around a long T-shaped table 
of black oak sat fifty happy youths, merry 
and strong, sipping golden beer. Here 
and there among the thirty or forty bright 
red caps of the Brunsvigas appeared blue, 
white, green and black caps worn by mem- 
bers of Burschenschaften located at Heidel- 
berg, Marburg, or other universities, who 
had allied themselves with Brunsviga dur- 
ing their sojourn in Géttingen. Every- 
thing bespoke simple, virile tastes, the 
plain glass steins, the cube-like ash receiv- 
ers carved out of blocks of dark wood. Al- 
most the only decorations were the steins 
and swords on the walls. 

Herr Hartzwald, at whose invitation I 
had come, introduced me to the Kneipwart 
(master of ceremonies) who sat at the head 
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of the table. The Kneipwart thereupon 
introduced me to the entire company en 
masse. I took my place in a seat reserved 
for me at Herr Hartwald’s right. I was 
scarcely seated when the Kneipwart struck 
the table a heavy blow with his huge wooden 
gavel and cried, ‘‘Silentium!’’ (Silence) 
and announced a song, giving the title and 
page. The Burschen reached for song- 
books which were arranged in rows of sixes 
in small book-racks scattered along the en- 
tire length of the table. A student at the 
piano gave the signal and the singing 
began. At the close of the first verse, the 
Kneipwart shouted, ‘‘Zweiter’’ (second) 
and struck the table a resounding blow 
with his gavel. Immediately all joined in 
the second verse. Each remaining verse 
was annouced in the same manner, a cus- 
tom which was followed with respect to 
every song throughout the entire evening. 

At the close of the song there was a con- 
versation period of ten minutes during 
which, talk flowed easily and various toasts 
were drunk, sometimes to individuals, 
sometimes to a group such as ‘‘To the 
Fiichse.’’ One toast called the Salaman- 
der consisted in every man draining his 
stein at one draught, then altogether they 
banged their steins on the table, ran them 
along in a rattling zigzag fashion, and 
ended altogether with a final bang. 

The songs were of a varied character, 
some were deeply religious in wording, 
spirit and music; others patriotic, some in 
praise of Brunsviga and the golden hours 
of youth. Many were in praise of maidens, 
love and loving. There was no hesitancy 
to sing; all sang heartily and merrily. 
Singing, conversation and toasts continued 
for two and a half or three hours. At 
about 11.30, the Kneipwart announced his 
resignation from his evening’s office and 
named a successor. This was the signal 
for the beginning of horse-play which con- 
tinued throughout the rest of the evening. 
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A succession of Knetpwarte followed, each 
retaining office as long as he chose. The 
first Bursch appointed was seized bodily by 
his comrades, lifted on their shoulders and 
carried, despite his struggles, to the Kneip- 
wart’s chair. As soon as he was seated, the 
entire company set in to deride, chaff and 
plague him. Earlier in the evening this 
Bursch had furnished several solos, among 
them a yodel song. These songs the Bur- 
schen now began singing through their 
noses in different keys, caricaturing the 
singer’s manner in outrageous fashion. By 
the rules of the Kneipe he dare not lose his 
temper. His gavel pounding was scoffed 
at as were also all his orders except one— 
to sing. This order the Burschen always 
obeyed. They also showed great respect 
but no fear for the penalties he lavishly 
inflicted, which were always the same, no 
matter what the offense, namely, to drink 
three steins without stopping. As the clock 
reached 12 and passed toward 1, the Bur- 
schen began leaving by twos and threes. 
The few who remained gathered closer to- 
gether about the table. Toasts and soci- 
ability increased until 1.30 a.m., when the 
Kneipe finally came to an end. 

A stranger attending a Kneipe for the 
first time would scarcely be aware that a 
definite and carefully worked out program 
was being followed throughout the serious 
part of the evening’s exercises. It may 
be of interest to present what may be con- 
sidered a typical program. All being 
seated about the table, each with his stein 
of beer, the Kneipwart formally opens the 
Kneipe. 


Kneipwart (striking Silence! I open the 
table with gavel): Kneipe and drink to 
Silentium! Ich eréf- the moist and happy 
fene die heutige progress of this even- 
Kneipe und _trinke ing’s Kneipe what I 
auf den feuchtfroeh- have in my glass. 
lichen Verlauf der 


EKneipe (des Abends) 
das was ich itm 
Glasse habe. 
(He thereupon drains his glass.) 
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The Burschen and all others: Prosit! 
(They drink or not, as they choose.) 

Pause—Unterhaltung (Intermission for 
conversation). Ten minutes, 

During the Pause, musical selections, 
vocal or instrumental, may be rendered. 
From time to time some Bursch raises his 
glass to a comrade across the table and the 
two drink to each other. The Kneipwart 
brings the Unterhaltung to a close by strik- 
ing the first official song of the evening. 


Silence! We will sin 
as the first officia 


Kneipwart: Silentium! 
Wir singen als erstes 
offizielles Lied, das song, the song upon 
Lied auf Seite —. page —. 

(The Burschen turn to the page.) 


Kneipwart: Silentium! Silence! The song be- 
Lied steigt mit dem gins with the first 
ersten Vers. verse. 


All sing the first verse. The Kneipwart 
announces each verse by striking his gavel 
upon the table and erying ‘‘Zweiter,’’ 





‘*‘Dritter’’ (second, third), ete. 

Kneipwart (at theclose Silence! A fine song! 
of the last verse): Let us drink to . 
Silentium! Schénes 
Lied! Wir _ trinken 
auf 


The Kneipwart completes the sentence 
by proposing a toast to any one or to any- 
thing he chooses. Among the toasts most 
commonly proposed at this point are: (1) 
die goldene Burschenzeit (the golden Bur- 
schentime) ; (2) das was wir lieben (that 
which we love) ; (3) das Lied (the song) ; 
(4) den Dichter (the poet) ; (5) die Singer 
(the singers) ; (6) die Hauskapelle (band 
of musicians). 

Pause—Unterhaltung (Intermission for 


conversation). Ten minutes. 


Kneipwart: Silentium! Silence! For a song 
Fur einen Anstich by the Fiichse. 
der Fiichse. 


The Fiichse rise and sing under the 
direction of the Fuchsmajor. At the close 
of the song, the Fuchsmajor announces that 
the Fiichse wish to drink a toast upon 
which they have agreed as follows: 
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Fuchsmajor: Herr Mr. President, the 
Kneipwart, die Fiichse have the 
Fiichse gestatten sich honor (Lit. allow 


themselves) of drink- 
ing ten glasses (or 
ten half glasses) to 
the health of the 
guests. 


zehn Ganee (oder 
zehn Halbe) auf das 
Wohl der Gaste. 


The number of glasses, or half glasses, 
drunk depends upon the number of 
Fiichse; each Fuchs drinks one. At the 
close of the toast the guests respond, 
“*Prosit!’’ 

Pause—Unterhaltung (Intermission for 
conversation). Ten minutes. 

At any time during the intermission a 
Bursch may arise and request permission 
for a song from any group or class present 
such as die Inactiven, die Giste, die dritten 
Semester (the inactive Burschen, the 
guests, the third semester men) as follows: 


Bursch: Herr Kneip- Mr. President, I request 
wart, ich bitte um silence for an An- 
Silentium fur einen stich. 

Anstich. Silence for the same! 
Kneipwart : 
dafiir! 

All those in the class named in the re- 
quest who wish to sing,do so. The Anstich 
is a very popular type of song. The fol- 
lowing is one of the many favorites. The 
melody is that of a well known German 
hymn and the first line is identical with 
that of the religious song. 

Anstich 


Wie schin leuchtet der Morgenstern! 
Den Kornschnaps trink ich gar zu gern 
Den Kummel noch viel lieber. 


Annis1 
Schmecht siiss. 
Stairkt die Glieder 
Dass wir wieder 
Morgen kénnen 
Neu gestirkt zur Kneipe rennen. 

At the close of the song, the Bursch who 
proposed the song addresses the Kneip- 
wart and proposes a toast, stating the num- 
ber of steins and naming the person to 


whom the toast is to be drunk. 


Silentium 


1A beverage. 
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Burschen: Herr Kneip- 


wart, Wir gestatten 
uns—Ganze auf das 
Wohl von 
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Mr. President, we have 
the honor of drinkin 
— steins to the heal 
of ; 





Those who sang now drain their steins 


to the toast proposed. 


Pause—Unterhaltung (Intermission for 


conversation ). 


Twenty minutes. 


The intermission is brought to a close by 
the Kneipwart, who arises, strikes the table 
with his gavel and announces the second 


official song. 


Those who sang now drain their steins 


to the toast proposed. 


Kneipwart: Silentiwm! 
Wir singen als zweites 





ofizielles Lied das 
Lied auf Seite 
Silentium! Lied steigt 


mit dem ersten Vers. 


Silence! We sing as 
our second official 
song, the song upon 
page . 

Silence! The song be- 
gins with the first 
verse. 





The remaining verses are announced one 
by one in the same manner as those of the 
first official song. After the second official 
song, the evening program continues in 
much the same manner as after the first 
official ‘song. After proper intermissions, 
toasts, etc., follow the third, fourth, fifth, 
etc., official songs of the evening. This 
official part of the program is all con- 
ducted with great seriousness and dignity. 
At eleven or half past, the Knetpwart 
rises to resign his office. 





Kneipwart§ (strikes 
gavel) Silentium! Silence! I have been 
Ich bin Kneipwart Eneipwart. I resign 
gewesen. Ich lege my office and request 
mein Kneipwartamt Mr. So and So to be 
nieder und bitte my successor. 
Herrn 











mein Nachfolger zu 
sein. 


The Kneipwart now vacates his chair, 
which his successor proceeds to take amid 


loud applause and much merriment. 


The 


new Kneipwart takes his place, strikes the 
table with his gavel and cries: 


Kneipwart:— Silen- 


Silence! I take over 


tium! Ich_ iiber- the office of Kneip- 
nehme das _ weitere wart and drink. 
Kneipwartamt und 

trinke. 


All:—Prosit ! 
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From this time on the Kneipe is turned 
into an occasion for practical jokes, and 
personalities of every sort. The rule of 
the corporation that ‘‘Nothing said at the 
Kneipe can be considered an insult’’ per- 
mits every kind and degree of wit. 

The first Prosit is scarcely said before 
a derisive song directed against the new 
Kneipwart is started up by a group of 
Burschen. Perhaps it is the song begin- 
ning 

Es war einmal ein Kandidat, 
Der ganz entsetzlich saufen tat. 

It is now a case of the Kneipwart match- 
ing his wits and good nature against that 
of the entire company. To lose his temper, 
however much tried, would be to disgrace 
himself. When he grows weary of the 
office, or when things begin to move slowly, 
he resigns as the first Kneipwart had done, 
in like manner naming his own successor. 
So the hours pass. From the time the 
horse-play begins, any Bursch who wishes 
may depart. They leave by twos and 
threes. Finally, when the number has 
grown very small, the few left may decide 
to leave en masse or they may continue the 
Kneipe all night and even throughout the 
next day, provided they can still navigate. 

There are many interesting Kneipe cus- 
toms. Whenever a Bursch or an Alter 
Herr cries to Fuchs ‘‘Rest Weg!’’ the 
Fuchs must drink and continue drinking 
until his superior cries out ‘‘Geschenkt!’’ 
Sometimes at a Kneipe an entire Burschen- 
schaft, such as the Saravia, drinks together 
a hundred steins (Hundert Ganze) to the 
health of some friendly Burschenschaft at 
another university such as the Arminia at 
Leipzig. 

Thereupon Saravia telegraphs as fol- 
lows: 


Burschenschaft Arminia, Leipzig. 
Wir haben hundert Ganze auf 
getrunken. 
Burschenscnaft Saravia, Berlin. 


Ihr Wohl 
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Arminia upon receipt of the telegram 
returns the toast and telegraphs back to 
Saravia: 


Wir haben hundert Ganze nachgetrunken, 


Twice each semester, all the Burschen- 
schaften belonging to the local inter-Bur- 
schenschaften Association unite in holding 
a formal song and beer fest known as a 
Kommers. The first Kommers which I had 
the good fortune to attend was held in the 
banquet hall of the great Tiergarten Café 
in Berlin. About three hundred Burschen 
were present. The Burschenschaft Alle- 
mania was in charge of the Kommers, De- 
cember being the month in which this Bur- 
schenschaft had the leadership of the local 
union. Tables reserved for each Burschen- 
schaft were arranged about the hall, that 
of the Allemania occupying the chief place. 
At each Burschenschaft’s table presided 
its ‘‘three presidents,’’ the Sprecher, the 
Fechtwart and the Schriftwart, in dress 
array, each carrying a very handsome 
sword. The costumes worn by these offi- 
cers were beautiful in coloring and rich 
in appearance, consisting of high patent 
leather boots, velvet jackets and trousers, 
blue or black, handsomely braided with the 
colors of the Burschenschaft. Broad cuffs 
of white patent leather with gloves to 
match and caps adorned with three long 
plumes of the Burschenschaft colors com- 
pleted the costume. 

As soon as all were seated and supplied 
with beer, books were passed containing 
the words of the songs of the evening 
printed in large clear type on fine paper. 
The Sprecher of Allemania arose and 
opened the evening with a toast to which 
three hundred voices responded ‘‘Prosit.’’ 
In general the program was like that of 
ordinary Kneipen—songs, toasts, and con- 
versation periods. In the earlier part of 
the evening, the Sprecher of Allemania an- 
nounced each verse of every song but after 
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a few songs had been sung, this formality 
was dispensed with. Every time a song was 
to be sung, the three presidents of each 
Burschenschaft arose, drew their swords 
from their sheaths, and at a signal from 
the Sprecher of Allemania struck, all to- 
gether, three resounding blows on the table 
with the flat of their swords, which they 
then thrust back into their sheaths, where- 
upon the singing began. During the course 
of the evening one of the Burschen passed 
about souvenir postal cards. Many of us 
bought these cards and then passed them 
uround the table for our neighbors’ auto- 
graphs. Many of these postal cards were 
interesting and some were really beautiful. 
All contained verses from Burschenschaft 
songs and scenes of student life. One card 
commemorated the suppression of the Bur- 
schenschaft by imperial edict. This card 
pictured two Burschen sitting disconso- 
lately at a table. One held in his hand 
a tri-color ribbon of black, red and gold 
(the three universal Burschenschaften 
colors) which had been cut. Over the pic- 
ture was the inscription ‘‘ Nach Unter- 
driickung der Burschenschaft,’’ and under 
it the words ‘‘Das Band ist zerschnitten, 
war schwarz, rot und gold.’’ 

The great feature of the evening was the 
singing. There is no country in the world 
which possesses a body of student songs 
in any way comparable to that of Ger- 
many. In addition to the beauty and 
merriment of music and words, the songs 
are written in a range easily covered by 
the average male voice. The Germans 
love to sing at all times, but when 
their pulses are stimulated by the accom- 
paniments of a festive occasion, they throw 
their whole being into their singing. It is 
no artificially aroused emotion, but genuine 
depth of feeling, which makes them, after 
such a song, drink to the health of the 
composer. 
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The Kommers continued until 1.30 a.m. 
Although the drinking had been almost 
continuous throughout the evening, there 
were almost no signs of intoxication. As we 
were riding home, I asked my host Berge 
how many steins he had consumed. ‘‘Six- 
teen,’’ he replied. 

The aim of the Burschenschaft is to de- 
velop in its members the qualities befitting 
a soldier and a gentleman. Through the 
practise of the Mensur are developed the 
ideals of the military and the skill in arms 
necessary for those who must be prepared 
throughout life, when occasion arises, to 
show themselves gentlemen by defending 
their honor with their swords. 

Despite its outward aspect of rollicking 
fun and dissipation, the Kneipe has an al- 
most equally serious purpose. It is one of 
the chief channels through which the youth 
cultivates the social poise and the breed- 
ing which are to stamp him as a gentleman 
in social intercourse with his peers. Dur- 
ing the*serious portion of the Kneipe pro- 
gram the Bursch acquires social grace and 
ease. He studiously cultivates the art of 
polite conversation. He learns the songs 
which have become a classical heritage of 
the student world. He listens to selections 
from classic musicians. He also learns 
self-control under the round of personali- 
ties that are ushered in the moment the 
serious portion of the program is over. 
That his training in manners should in- 
clude learning ‘‘to drink like a gentle- 
man’’ can not fail to shock the moral sense 
of many. This, however, must be judged 
from the standpoint of a national, not a 
student custom. Although there are stu- 
dent corporations who consider no Kneipe 
a real success which comes to an end with- 
out all present getting gloriously drunk, 
there are many corporations who fine mem- 
bers who become intoxicated at a Kneipe, 
and still others who, though they impose no 
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fines, frown upon it. The Burschen- 
schaften which seek to train their members 
to drink like gentlemen without getting 
drunk consider they are developing not 
only a valuable social asset, but an impor- 
tant form of self-control. 

Whatever verdict may be passed by out- 
siders upon the Mensur, the Kneipe and 
the conceptions of manhood espoused by 
the Burschenschaft, any one who studies 
the life of these organizations sympatheti- 
cally will be forced to admit that the cour- 
age, frankness, truthfulness, simplicity and 
patriotism of the youth who has been 
trained as a Bursch, his gracious manners, 
and fine consideration of his guests are 
qualities which the youth of every land 
would do well to emulate. 

F. H. Swirr 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN PRESENT 
SCHOOL PROBLEMS? 
THE GENERAL PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 

In its most comprehensive form, the 
problem of industrial education includes 
three phases: 

1. That study of industry which will 
prepare for the intelligent selection and 
use of industrial commodities. 

2. That study of industry and industrial 
conditions which will prepare for intelli- 
gent and appreciative citizenship as this is 
involved in attitudes toward industry and 
industrial workers which will help to safe- 
guard the health, happiness and civic effi- 
ciency of the workers as well as to guar- 
antee efficient industrial productivity. 

3. That study of industry and that train- 
ing in productive processes and methods 
which make the skilled and efficient work- 
man. 


1 Address at the meeting of the Eastern Arts 
Association, Springfield, Mass., April 21, 1916. 
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The problems of preparation for indus- 
trial intelligence and appreciation making 
for efficient consuming and efficient citizen- 
ship are distinctively problems of general 
education. Those dealing with productive 
efficiency are problems of vocational edu- 
cation, but these also derive some essential 
elements from general education. Through 
the study of industry and industrial con- 
ditions preceding specific vocational study, 
foundations may be laid and aptitudes 
tested. Through the development of gen- 
eral dexterity, the acquaintance with mate- 
rials, and the insight into processes and 
methods, the work of the elementary school 
and of the junior high school have definite 
values basic to the most efficient develop- 
ment of specific training in a selected in- 
dustry in the vocational school and in the 
vocation itself. 

The tendency of to-day seems to justify 
the treatment of these problems in three 
divisions, namely: that of the elementary- 
school period ; that of the junior-high-school 
period; and that of the vocational-school 
period. There are also certain overlapping 
phases of the work which may be consid- 
ered as supplementary-school courses for 
those who have begun wage earning in in- 
dustrial occupations but whose education 
and training should be continued. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 

In the elementary school, the emphasis 
in the study of the industries must nat- 
urally and necessarily be placed upon the 
materials, processes and methods that bear 
upon the selection and use of industrial 
products. That kind of study of foods, 
clothing, shelter, utensils, tools, machines 
and other utilities which gives a knowledge 
of quality, economic value, artistic excel- 
lence, and appropriate usage includes prac- 
tically all other elements of value as by- 
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products in the study of industry. If we 
make our primary aim that of the most 
important and most practical value in rela- 
tionship to the needs of everyday life, the 
less significant values will be included. To 
bring out the values of quality, economics, 
art elements, and appropriate usage, re- 
quires continuous construction work 
through the use of materials, tools and 
machines, and industrial processes. This 
provides motor activity, the development 
of dexterity, the cultivation of sense dis- 
crimination, and the opportunity for the 
richest kind of both individual expression 
and cooperative activity. While the man- 
ual aspects of the work are essential and 
highly important, they are but means for 
realizing values altogether higher and more 
important. 

Not only are values developed in rela- 
tionship to the industries themselves, but 
the immediate real, tangible materials of 
these activities and interests centering in 
everyday. use create the needs for and the 
problems in most of the other school sub- 
jects. They make appreciable a reason for 
arithmetic and geography and _ history. 
Vitally inherent in them lie the problems 
of hygiene and sanitation. Much of nature 
study and science have their very reason 
for existence as school studies in the indus- 
trial problems whose solution is dependent 
upon them. Indeed, the study of the indus- 
tries viewed aright is the very foundation 
upon which any effective organization of 
elementary education must be based or it 
will be abstract and remote from life. By 
the study of clothing materials and proc- 
esses from the raw textile fibers to finished 
fabrics and garments; pottery from the 
clay banks to finished china and other 
earthenwares; shelter from the forest to 
completed dwelling houses and their fur- 
nishings; or from quarry and mine to 
completed stone, concrete and steel edifices, 
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large and small; books from the paper mill 
to the publisher’s salesroom; and all of 
the various important fields of industrial 
production from raw materials to finished 
products, from simple, primitive methods 
to the complex machinofacture of the twen- 
tieth century—by such study we have the 
approach to almost every phase of present- 
day life with means for interpreting it in 
terms of economic, esthetic, civic and social 
values. In the economic struggle which is 
inevitably before us as a consequence of the 
European war, the problem of intelligent 
and careful consumption is second only to 
that of efficient production. Unless our 
people are taught the ways of spending 
every dollar of income so that it may yield 
a maximum of value, their standards of 
living will be reduced to lower levels. 
Prosperity has made us thoughtless and 
wasteful to a degree that presages the 
most acute distress should we suffer a long 
period of severe economic stringency. No 
problem of greater practical significance 
confronts our schools than that of teaching 
the economic usage of the agricultural and 
industrial necessities of daily life. By the 
study of the industries which will give 
these values it is not only the materials, 
processes, methods and usage of products 
that are learned and appreciated, but it also 
includes an appreciation of the meaning of 
industry in its civic, social and moral as- 
pects as well. And to all persons, whether 
engaged in productive industry or not, 
these matters are important in the develop- 
ment of our democratic life. 

The study of the industries as here sug- 
gested has definite vocational guidance 
values. Through the opportunity to ex- 
press themselves freely, children will reveal 
the varying degrees of native capacity 
which they possess for mechanical or artis- 
tic production. Interests are awakened and 
developed, and elements of information are 
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secured about the character and opportu- 
nities of various industries, and the con- 
ditions under which producers do their 
work. The influence of these studies upon 
the pupil, and the cumulative information 
the teachers may have of his performance 
and interests will be of significant value 
when the time for selection of vocation 
arrives. 

In the elementary school, then, our prob- 
lem in the study of the industries is to 
develop intelligence, insight, appreciations 
and attitudes making for efficiency as con- 
sumers and citizens; to develop general 
dexterity and capacity for motor expres- 
sion; and to provide opportunity for chil- 
dren to reveal, discover and develop their 
potential capacities as a basis for voca- 
tional selection. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN THE INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOL OR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

The problem of industrial arts in the 
years immediately beyond the common, 
elementary period—grades VII., VIII. and 
IX.—has been one of much difficulty. 
Much experimentation has been going on 
in the past eight or ten years in this field. 
In general, the work of the high schools 
has not been wholly satisfactory, although 
much excellent work has been done in them. 
Out of this decade of experimentation there 
seems to be emerging a general plan of 
school organization that points the way to 
a better solution of the industrial arts 
problem, as well as to the problems of the 
other school subjects. The junior high 
school with its opportunity for partially 
differentiated courses on the basis of apti- 
tudes, interests, and economic conditions of 
pupils, is a development of far-reaching 
significance. 

In the junior-high-school period, the 
industrial arts work may be a continua- 
tion of that of the elementary period, 
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but each industry included may be 
treated much more intensively. Boys 
and girls will tend to differentiate, 
boys taking little interest in industries 
very largely conducted by women, the girls 
inclining away from industries using the 
more refractory materials. The purposes 


of the work in these years may be stated as 
including values for increased practical 
efficiency and more intelligent citizenship ; 
trying-out or vocational guidance values; 


and values in concrete experiences giving 
motive for and interest in the subjects re- 
lated to wider vocational and social inter- 
ests—science, mathematics, drawing and 
design, history, geography and civics. To 
these may be added the specific training 
values for those who will enter industrial 
vocations. 

Because of its more general aims, the 
work in these years may be rather loosely 
organized, developing largely through the 
project method. For such work a new 
type of shop must be developed, a shop 
equipped with tools and machines of much 
variety rather than as a group of multiple 
equipped, specialized shop units. Such a 
shop should be large, and should be 
equipped with benches and tools for wood- 
work, forging, founding, some machining, 
sheet-metal work, printing, photography, 
and such other forms of industrial work as 
the size and interests of the community 
seem to warrant. With every project 
taken up, there should go the appropriate 
drawing and design, mathematics, and sci- 
ence study inherently related to the prob- 
lem. Industrial methods used in present- 
day production should be studied where 
these methods can not be duplicated be- 
cause of the limited shop conditions. Here, 
as in the elementary school, industrial in- 
telligence, insight and appreciation consti- 
tute the largest values, and these should 
not be subordinated to problems in the 
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mere manipulation of materials and tools. 
Conditions of industry from various stand- 
points should be studied, and the interest 
in these will be greatest when a project 
illustrative of a given industry is under 
construction. In general it may be safely 
offered as a guiding principle that the 
larger the field of inquiry opened up by 
the making of a product the more valuable 
the project. Vocational guidance can not 
wisely be based upon interest alone or even 
upon aptitude and interest alone unless 
aptitude be of high degree and of special- 
ized type. Basis for selection should in- 
clude also as a factor a knowledge of op- 
portunities, conditions of work, income, 
tendencies and some other significant ele- 
ments. 

As considered so far, this study of indus- 
try in the junior high-school period has 
been treated from the standpoint of its 
general appropriateness of both the pupils 
who expect to enter industry and those who 
do not. In the general offering no differ- 
entiation need be made. If pupils them- 
selves may largely select the projects they 
undertake, as much specialization as is de- 
sirable may be accomplished by those who 
will follow this period with a specific voca- 
tional course. However, of some pupils it 
may be known in advance that they can 
not continue in school beyond this period. 
For these, the last year, or the last two 
years might well offer a more intensive and 
more closely organized course along the 
line of the industry to be entered as a 
worker. Closely coordinated shopwork, 
drawing, mathematics and science may be 
offered to the great advantage of such 
pupils. It is assumed that even these will 
continue a study of the more fundamental 
general education subjects during approxi- 
mately half of their school time. In the re- 
lated science work, pupils in this period 
should particularly give attention to the 
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study of the mechanisms and principles of 
machine construction and operation. In 
this age of machinofacture and the almost 
universal use of machine tools, implements, 
vehicles and other labor- and time-saving 
devices, we need to emphasize the study of 
a very practical type of every-day physics. 

Many experiments are under way in de- 
veloping this intermediate or junior sec- 
ondary-school type of work. Scarcely any 
two of these are wholly alike. It is a fine 
thing to have opportunity to experiment 
before attempting to crystallize practise on 
the basis of any one plan. In time, we shall 
be able to compare and measure results, and 
perhaps a generally satisfactory plan will 
be developed. Meantime, we should en- 
courage experimentation, always, however, 
holding clearly in mind the aims or pur- 
poses for which the work is offered. As one 
should certainly realize from a study of 
present-day industry, manual skill in the 
use of a few hand tools is but a small por- 
While this 


tion of the problem as a whole. 
element is not to be neglected, neither is it 
to be exalted beyond the point of its rela- 
tive importance. 


SPECIFIC VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


When the industrial arts work of the ele- 
mentary and junior high-school periods has 
been covered as here outlined, little study 
of industry beyond this period will be de- 
sired by any students excepting those who 
expect to enter industrial callings. Those 
who will enter engineering or technically 
allied fields will give their time most prof- 
itably in the remaining high-school years 
to preparation for work in the technical 
schools. The emphasis for these will not be 
upon shop work, but upon the mathematics, 
drawing and science required in their sev- 
eral fields. These, however, who will soon 
enter industrial vocations, are ready, in most 
eases, to begin the specific vocational train- 
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ing in their selected field. The work there- 
fore, of the remaining three years of the 
secondary period should be divided be- 
tween general education and shop work in 
the selected field of industry. This shop 
work should occupy at least half of the 
time, and, as nearly as possible, be that of 
the commercially productive type. The 
best organization of work so far developed, 
all things considered, seems to be the co- 
operative plan where this is possible. If 
half of the student’s time is devoted to a 
well organized and supervised sequence of 
shop work in a productive plant, and the 
coordination of shop work and supple- 
mentary school work is close and vital, 
both the education and training of the boy 
at the close of the secondary period, at 
eighteen or nineteen years of age, will find 
him well on the way to journeyman’s stand- 
ing in the vocation. Quite in addition to 
and beyond the shop-produced journey- 
man’s standing, such a boy will have an 
education and training in the principles of 
applied science, mathematics and drawing 
which will insure for him, other things 
being equal, a chance for advancement 
both more rapid and to higher grades of 
work in the vocation than is possible on 
the basis of shop training alone. If co- 
operative work is not possible, then the 
vocational school shops must be organized 
on a basis that will approximate just. as 
closely as possible commercial shop methods 
and make its work as largely productive 
as possible. This involves equipment that 
goes entirely beyond the usual school-shop 
equipment. If the work in the school is to 
fit directly for work outside the school, 
then the equipment, the methods, and the 
problems of the outside shops must be 
closely approximated. The shortcomings 
of thirty years of high-school shop work in 
this country are certainly colossal enough 
and obvious enough by this time to prevent 
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repetitions of serious blundering in the 
future. ‘‘The only way to prepare for so- 
cial life. is to participate in social life,’’ 
says Professor Dewey. We may equally 
well say that the only way to prepare for 
vocational work is to participate in voca- 
tional work. 


SUPPLEMENTARY AND CONTINUATION SCHOOL 
PROBLEMS 

So far we have considered problems that 
confront the regular, day-school situation 
only. But we can not neglect the educa- 
tional problems of the large numbers of 
young people who have left the schools but 
whose education and training are wholly 
inadequate for efficient service either in 
their specific work or the functions of gen- 
eral citizenship. Provision must be made 
in part-time day work for the younger of 
these, and evening work for those suffi- 
ciently mature to profit by it without in- 
jury to physical or mental health. In both 
forms of work, the organization of subjects 
and courses must be in terms of the specific 
needs of these workers. Short unit courses 
adapted to the immediate and definite needs 
of groups engaged in individual or very 
closely allied occupations are necessary for 
these workers. Long, general courses, pre- 
sumably designed to satisfy the needs of 
workers in a variety of occupations, will 
not, can not, solve this problem. The needs 
of each occupation and each group of 
workers must be studied searchingly and 
discriminatingly and definite unit courses 
be organized and offered to give values 
that make for increased efficiency in the 
work in which students are engaged. But 
few generalizations can be made about this 
supplementary work other than that it 
must be adapted to the actual needs of 
those for whom it is developed, and that it 
must be as flexible as is the changing char- 
acter of industry itself. Our supplemen- 
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tary-school work has tended to an organiza- 
tion of preconceived courses believed to be 
adequate for anyone who might come. The 
applicant has been told, ‘‘These are the 
courses; take them, or nothing.’’ Instead 
of this, the school must consult the appli- 
cant. It must rather say to him, ‘‘Tell us 
what you need; let us together find out 
what will help you most; we shall give you 
what you need and make it worth while 
for you. As we go on with the work we 


shall help you to see other needs and pro- 
vide for these as you are ready for them.”’ 


THE STUDY OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 


One phase of industrial study not suffi- 
ciently developed in either our industries 
or our schools is that of industrial organ- 
ization. This includes problems in the 
efficiency of management, and in the co- 
ordination of the various factors in indus- 
try from the building and equipment, the 
purchase of materials, and the employment 
and supervision of workers through alli 
phases of production to the final assembling 
and distribution of products. In Amer- 
ica we are but beginning to awaken to the 
awful waste and the low percentage of effi- 
ciency in productive industry resultant 
from inattention to elements of organiza- 
tion and standardization. It does not re- 
quire the eye of a prophet to foresee that 
before the ink is dry on the articles of 
peace signed by the European belligerent 
powers, an economic warfare will have be- 
gun which will be as ruthless and as rigor- 
ous as has been the military conflict. Amer- 
ica may escape direct participation in this 
military debauch, but she can not escape 
the competitive economic struggle which 
will follow. The economic forces of Europe, 
and particularly the industrial forces, are 
now mobilized and organized on a basis 
hitherto unattained. When the colossal 
needs of the military conflict no longer re- 
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quire the services of this gigantic economic 
and industrial organization, it is ready at 
once to apply its efficiency to the competi- 
tive struggle for international trade. The 
field will no longer be limited to continental 
and insular Europe, but will include the 
world’s markets and the world’s centers 
of production. Neither American isolation, 
nor American traditions and ideals can 
keep her out of the contest. Preparedness 
for the conditions following the great war 
is indeed no bogie man, and while military 
preparedness is important for our present 
wellbeing and tranquillity, industrial and 
economic preparedness is a problem upon 
whose solution rest the very existence of 
our prosperity and the progress of our na- 
tional life during the next quarter of a 
century. We must organize and standard- 
ize our economic resources and our indus- 
trial productivity. But we must likewise 
have a care that in standardizing and con- 
solidating our industrial processes and prod- 
ucts we do not go too far in standardizing 
our humanity. European states have gone 
far toward standardizing their peoples as 
subjects. Our people must ever be re- 
garded as citizens. In our transition from 
an extreme individualism to a more con- 
scious and definite collectivism, we must 
not too much subordinate the individual 
personality. No matter how much the indi- 
vidual workman may become a part of a 
machine process in industry, he must still 
rate himself and be rated as an individual 
person, as a workman in a given standard- 
ized work, perhaps, but also as a citizen 
with all of the individual and personal 
rights and privileges of democratic citizen- 
ship. 

I have said, and I repeat, that there is a 
paramount demand for more highly trained 
and more efficient industrial workers, and 
more highly coordinated and efficient in- 
dustrial organization. But I have con- 
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stantly also emphasized that with this in- 
creased industrial efficiency we must have 
more intelligent and efficient citizenship in 
other aspects of our national life. The 
workman is not only a worker, but he is also 
a home maker, a parent, a voter, a mem- 
ber of the community, an individual with 
leisure to be employed. The education of 
the industrial worker is therefore far more 
than the specific training for his particular 
work. Indeed, except for the specific work 
by which he earns his livelihood, his educa- 
tion is in no essential respect different from 
that of citizens in general. 


IN SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Since the industrial interests and activ- 
ities of our people are large and must al- 
ways be so, and since the efficient citizen- 
ship of all rests partly upon industrial in- 
sight, intelligence and appreciation, it is 
proposed that it is the problem of the 
schools to enlarge very substantially and 
change very materially the content and 
method of the study of the industries. It 
is urged that such study of industry be 
made as will make it a means of developing 
intelligence and appreciation in all as con- 
sumers and as citizens; that it be used as it 
naturally should be as an appreciable ap- 
proach to those other school subjects which 
derive their real meaning or even their very 
existence from industrial problems and con- 
ditions; and that it be made one important 
factor in revealing capacity for and inter- 
est in industrial occupations as a basis for 
vocational selection and guidance. All of 
these values may be regarded as rather gen- 
eral, and as applying to all children in the 
elementary school and to large groups in 
the junior high school. And finally, it has 
been insisted that, resting upon the founda- 
tion of this elementary and intermediate 
study of industry, there be developed in- 
tensive and specialized courses in industrial 
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training for those entering industrial voca- 
tions. This breadth of purpose is justified, 
in my judgment, both as protective of the 
individual and protective of society. Any- 
thing less democratic in its opportunities is 
opposed to the ideals of our national life. 
Since the early entrance to industry is more 
largely from the families of poorer people, 
any narrowly specialized form of industrial 
training which neglects to develop poten- 
tial capacity for more advanced work tends 
to keep those poor who are poor and to de- 
velop ultimately a caste system. 

In the development of our industrial life, 
we must do all we can through the schools 
to increase individual and collective indus- 
trial efficiency, but in no case must we use 
the schools as a means of limiting or sub- 
ordinating the elements and values of the 
larger citizenship, either individual or col- 
lective. Keeping our perspective under the 
light and guidance of democratic ideals is 
necessary as never before. In the broader 
development of our material resources we 
must make no fatal error in the develop- 
ment and conservation of our human re- 
sources. 

FREDERICK G. BONSER 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
REFORM OF THE ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


As the result of the letter signed by Lord 
Avebury, Lord Desborough and others, calling 
attention to the claims of science and modern 
languages as “ subjects essential for our na- 
tional life,” a deputation representing parents 
of boys at 26 of the principal public schools, 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, the 
navy, army and commerce and industry, was 
received by a committee of headmasters from 
the following schools: Eton, Harrow, Rugby, 
Shrewsbury, Tonbridge, Sherborne, Mill Hill, 
King Edward’s (Birmingham), Liverpool Col- 
lege, Durham and Llandovery College. The 
meeting was held in private on July 6, but the 
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London Times gives some particulars from a 
report which has been supplied to it. Lord 
Desborough, who introduced the deputation, 
said he had often been abroad on currency and 
other congresses, and had looked round the 
table and said: “ There has been more spent 
on my education probably than on that of any 
six of these gentlemen put together; ” than the 
humiliating thought came into his mind that 
he was the only man round that table who 
could not speak at least five languages fluently. 
Sir Mark Collet said he believed the deputa- 
tion represented a considerable majority of 
parents of boys at public schools. The subse- 
quent speakers dealt with various aspects of 
the subject. Thus, Professor Seward, master 
of Downing College, Cambridge, spoke of the 
illiteracy and narrow range of interest dis- 
played by undergraduates; Professor Turner, 
Savilian professor of astronomy at Oxford, 
dealt with English geography, modern lan- 
guages and science; and Professor Allbutt 
with the difficulties teachers of science experi- 
enced in taking up science as a study. Dr. 
Macan, master of University College, Oxford, 
objected to treating the demands of science as 
an attack on literary training; while Sir Ron- 
ald Ross thought mathematics ought to be 
taught at school much more as a science and 
less as a fancy study; and Captain Bathurst 
suggested that boys should go without univer- 
sity education unless there were time and 
means to follow it up with scientific training, 
and he doubted whether that would be avail- 
able to most people after the war. Mr. Elwes, 
as an Eton parent, said: “ We had better live 
on bread and cheese so as to give our sons a 
better and more modern education than that 
they should leave Eton just as they are begin- 
ning to be capable of learning something, be- 
cause the people there can not teach them 
what they want them to learn, or are unable 
to teach. Mr. Lowry (Tonbridge), alluding to 
a remark by Colonel Shirley that his classical 
training had saved him from being a brutal 
materialist, said that was what they all wanted 
to do—to safeguard the certainty that they 
were not going to let go any of the very best 
they had had in the past, which had saved us, 
as a nation, from becoming brutal materialists. 
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They saw a nation of splendid linguists, of 
splendid chemists; and they saw that part of 
the price that had been paid for that was 
something which we would not for the world 
pay. Perhaps that was the essence of the 
problem how to ensure, as Lord Crewe said, 
that our general education, as a whole, was 
preserved unimpaired—that the fine flower of 
our education should be rather of the type of 
Lord Cromer than of Krupp. That seemed to 
him to sum up the position. Sir John McClure 
said they had heard nothing that came as a 
surprise to them, but they had heard many 
things with which they were familiar pressed 
home with all the moral force which came 
from strong conviction. They had heard a 
great deal about German education, and, of 
course, with a chastened spirit. Some four or 
five years ago there was an interesting law 
case to the effect that a number of young men 
and boys in a German town had been shouting 
after a schoolmaster as he went down the 
street, and the court held that “ Schoolmaster 
was a term of opprobrium.” Heavy damages 
were given—deservedly, of course. He was 
not aware if that point had ever come before 
an English Law Court; there was unhappily 
no need; the fact had been so universally ac- 
cepted as axiomatic that it had never been 
called into question. That was not the least 
of the difficulties with which they were face to 
face. Mr. Lionel Ford said he did not facili- 
tate the circularizing of Harrow parents with 
regard to modern subjects, because he believed 
he was already doing all that the deputation 
desired. At present, if they included the army 
class, the proportion at Harrow of modern 
to classical students was two to one; and at 
the same time modern and classical students 
alike were having equal facilities in mathe- 
matics and science. All boys were compelled 
as part of their school career to learn science; 
and all those whom the science people would 
consent to going on with science had every 
facility put in their way to continue their 
scientific study. He would be sorry for par- 
ents to think that public schools were not do- 
ing their best in the matter, and would like to 
have a deputation of headmasters to the Brit- 
ish parents to ask them if they would, as a 
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whole, do something to stimulate their boys’ 
interest in the sciences and in literature alike. 
They were not going to solve the problem by 
ignoring either half of it. They had got 
somehow to rearrange things so that spirit 
and matter could each find its proper develop- 
ment in public-school education. 


THE CANADIAN UNIVERSITY CONFERENCE 


A CONFERENCE of presidents and other repre- 
sentatives of Canadian universities was held 
at McGill University, Montreal, on May 22 
and 23, in accordance with the arrangement 
made at the Imperial Conference of 1912, 
when it was agreed that such conferences 
should take place during the five-year interval 
between the meetings of the larger body. The 
next conference will take place in Ottawa in 
1917. According to the British Medical Jour- 
nal the question of compulsory military train- 
ing was discussed. This has already been ap- 
proved by McGill University “for the dura- 
tion of the war and while the university is 
without a gymnasium, for the first three years 
of his course for every British male student of 
the university who is declared fit by the med- 
ical officer.” The matter is under considera- 
tion by other universities, and it is probable 
that compulsory military training will be 
adopted next session. In view of the fact that, 
with the exception of McGill and Toronto, 
none of the Canadian colleges have facilities 
for post-graduate work or are in a position to 
grant the higher degrees, the following reso- 
lution, drawn up by President Falconer, of 
Toronto University, was passed unanimously: 

This conference is strongly of the opinion that, 
to strengthen the unity of the empire, the univer- 
sities of Great Britain should be urged to modify 
and increase their graduate facilities to meet the 
needs especially of students of the Dominion; and 
also, to effect this purpose, that a committee be 
appointed to correspond with the universities of 
Great Britain, and that the committee also corre- 
spond with the universities of France, with the 
object of increasing the number of students from 
Canadian colleges. 


The members of the committee are: Presi- 
dent Faleoner, of Toronto University; Sir 
William Peterson, president of McGill Uni- 
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versity; Abbé Emile Chartier, of Laval Uni- 
versity; and Dean Cappen, of Queen’s Univer- 
sity. 

A report was submitted by the committee 
appointed to study the question of the proposed 
lengthening of college sessions. Many of the 
students of Canadian universities work at 
various occupations during the vacation and 
thus earn the money to put themselves through 
the session. It was pointed out that if the 
vacation were shorter the students would not 
be able to earn enough; this, however, applies 
only to a certain percentage of students, and 
the hope was expressed that an arrangement 
might be made similar to that in force in some 
of the American universities—for instance, 
Chicago. The medical committee recom- 
mended that the medical course should be ex- 
tended from four to six years. A resolution 
was also passed to petition the Canadian gov- 
ernment to remove the head tax on Chinese 
students who are entering Canada to follow 
classes in Canadian universities. 


EDUCATIONAL AND PUBLIC GIFTS TO CHICAGO 


Cuicaco has recently received some large 
gifts for public purposes, which are reviewed 
in the last issue of the Survey. 

Mr. Bryan Lathrop left nearly 90 per cent. 
of his large property to public purposes. His 
bequest of $700,000 to the Orchestral Associa- 
tion followed his securing of Orchestra Hall 
for the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, founded 
by Theodore Thomas. The net income of this 
trust fund was bequeathed to support “a pub- 
lic school of musie in connection with the 
orchestra,” in the hope that other gifts and 
bequests would be added by those who recog- 
nize “ the value of a great symphony orchestra 
. in educating the people to appreciate what- 
ever is great and beautiful.” In order to en- 
courage such gifts the more, he directed that 
his name should not be given to the fund he 
left for this purpose and authorized the trus- 
tees to accumulate the net income until such 
time as in their opinion it could be most ad- 
vantageously used. 

President Frank W. Gunsaulus, of the 
Armour Institute of Technology, in announc- 
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ing the gift of $500,000 to the endowment fund 
by J. Ogden Armour, said: “It comes at a 
time when we are keenly awake to what is to 
come in technical education as a result of the 
war. It enables us to get ourselves ready for 
the larger work in engineering, which must 
come for purposes of peace and progress. Al- 
ready foreign representatives have asked us 
to send over our engineers.” 

Hobart W. Williams, of Connecticut, com- 
paratively little known in Chicago because of 
his long absence, surprised the city of his 
birth, where he and his father accumulated 
the family fortune, by quietly devising some 
of the largest gifts ever made to its public 
institutions and those of the state. Without 
any heralding whatever, real estate valued at 
over $2,000,000 was conveyed to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago for its general purposes, the 
income of which is to be used to develop the 
College of Commerce. St. Luke’s Hospital 
received city property valued at $200,000 “ to 
support beds for poor and deserving persons in 
the hospital.” A building valued at $100,000 
was deeded to the Y. M. C. A. “to support 
reading rooms and for the general educational 
work of the association.” And a trust fund of 
$2,115,000 was established as a memorial to 
Mr. Williams’s parents, 8 per cent. of the in- 
come of which is to be given to each of ten 
beneficiaries: Dllinois, Rockford, Monmouth 
and Illinois, Wesleyan colleges, Millikin Uni- 
versity, Chicago Commons Association, the 
Chicago Home for Destitute and Crippled 
Children, the Chicago Orphan Asylum, the 
Old People’s Home and the Episcopal Home 
for Aged Persons. After the donor’s death the 
interest to each of these beneficiaries will be 
increased to 10 per cent. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

J. G. Crapse, formerly state superintendent 
of Kentucky College, will at the opening of 
the year take up the work of president of the 
Colorado State Teachers’ College in succession 
to the late Dr. Z. X. Snyder. 

At the University of Washington Dr. Leon- 
ard V. Koos has been made associate professor 
of education, and Clifford Woody has been 
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elected assistant professor in the same depart- 
ment. Dr. Koos is a graduate of Oberlin Col- 
lege, and carried on post-graduate work at the 
University of Chicago. He goes to Washing- 
ton after a long experience as superintendent 
of schools in various cities in the middle west. 
Mr. Woody received his training at Indiana 
University and at Columbia University and 
has been instructor in the education depart- 
ment of Indiana University. 


Promotions in the philosophical and engi- 
neering faculties of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity have been made as follows: Knight 
Dunlap, professor of experimental psychology; 
Joseph C. W. Frazer, professor of analytical 
chemistry; E. Emmet Reid, professor of or- 
ganic chemistry; Grandville R. Jones, as- 
sociate professor of civil engineering; Paul B. 
Davis, associate in chemistry; William B. 
Kouwenhoven, associate in electrical engineer- 
ing. 

Dr. Ropert Bennett Bean, now professor 
of gross anatomy at Tulane University, has 
been appointed professor of anatomy at the 
University of Virginia, to take charge of the 
courses in gross anatomy and neurology 
formerly given by the late Dr. Richard H. 
Whitehead. 

SEVERAL new members of the faculty of New 
Hampshire College are announced. Professor 
J. M. Fuller to be professor of dairying. He 
is a graduate of Iowa Agricultural College and 
has been a professor in South Dakota and in 
Oklahoma. He succeeds Professor Fred. 
Rasmussen, who goes to the Pennsylvania 
State College. Dr. Vernon A. Suydam has 
been appointed to take the place of Mr. Fisher, 
of the department of physics, recently re- 
signed. Dr. Suydam leaves the Medico-Chi- 
rurgical College of Philadelphia. Miss Helen 
Knowlton, a graduate of Mount Holyoke, and 
for the last three years a teacher at Cornell 
University, becomes professor of home eco- 
nomics and dean of women. 

Proressor RatpH Emerson Heiman, of the 
University of Illinois, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of economics and social science in 
Northwestern University. He graduated from 
Morningside College in 1906 and received his 
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graduate training at Northwestern and Har- 
vard universities and has had several years of 
teaching experience at Harvard University, 
the University of Iowa and the University of 
Illinois. Professor Heilman is the author of a 
monograph on the Chicago traction situation 
and of numerous articles on the regulation of 
public utilities and kindred subjects. 

CoLumBia University will have four foreign 
exchange professors during the coming year. 
Among these will be the first Spanish pro- 
fessor that has ever filled an exchange chair at 
Columbia, Professor Frederico de Onis, of the 
University of Oviedo, in northern Spain, who 
will lecture on the “ History of Spanish Lit- 
erature and the Significance of Cervantes’s 
Works,” and will conduct classes during the 
entire scholastic year of 1916-17. The seventh 
course on the Carpentier Foundation will be 
given by Professor Harold Hazeltine, fellow 
and law lecturer at Emanuel College, Cam- 
bridge University. His subject will be Eng- 
lish legal history, with special reference to the 
sources and development of English medieval 
law and its bearing on modern legal growth in 
England and America. The other two ex- 
change professors are members of the faculty 
of the University of Paris. Gustave Lanson, 
professor of historical literature at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, will give a course in French 
literature, and M. Martonne will lecture on 
geography. 

We learn from the Journal of Education 
that Superintendent E. G. Bauman is retiring 
from the superintendency of the Quincy 
(Ill.) schools and is succeeded by C. M. Gill, 
of St. Louis. 

SUPERINTENDENT H. H. Kuinostey has re- 
signed the superintendency of the Evanston 
(Ill.) schools after thirty years of service. 

I. Freeman Hatt has celebrated the comple- 
tion of twenty years of service as superintend- 
ent of schools at North Adams, Mass., and 
fifty years of public-school service. 

Dr. Wirtiam H. Wetcn has sailed from 
New York for England to make studies ‘in 
connection with the organization of the school 
of hygiene and public health established by 
the Rockefeller Foundation at the Johns Hop- 
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kins University. Dr. Welch will also study, 
as president of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, the manner in which England has been 
organized in scientific lines for the war. He 
is accompanied by Dr. George Ellery Hale, 
chairman of the committee of the academy on 
a national research council. 

Tue Cartwright Lectures for 1916 of the As- 
sociation of the Alumni of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia Univer- 
sity, will be given by Dr. Richard M. Pearce, 
professor of research medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania, on October 24 and 25. Pro- 
fessor Pearce’s subject will be: “ The spleen 
in its relation to blood destruction and re- 
generation.” 

THERE died in Greencastle, Indiana, on Au- 
gust 7, at the age of seventy-three years, John 
P. D. John, D.D., LL.D. From 1872 to 1876 
he was president of Brookville College (Ind.) ; 
from 1876 to 1882 he was president of Moore’s 
Hill College (Ind.). He resigned to become 
professor of mathematics and astronomy in 
De Pauw University, which chair he held from 
1882 to 1889, in which year he was elected 
president of the institution, serving until 
1895. Dr. John was well known as educator, 
preacher and, after 1895, as a public lecturer. 
He was the author of numerous books. 

Tue death is announced of Edgar H. Marks, 
for many years superintendent of the Louis- 
ville (Ky.) schools and former president of 
the department of superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

Mr. J. N. Jarvir, a New York banker, has 
given $100,000 to Columbia University for its 
new Dental School. In notifying the univer- 
sity of his brother’s gift, Dr. William Jarvie 
stated: “I sincerely hope the starting of this 
- school will be the beginning of what the dental 
profession has for many years aspired to, 
namely, the positive association in education 
of medicine and dentistry, resulting in much 
higher standards in the knowledge of the in- 
fluence of mouth conditions upon the general 
system.” The $100,000 was the first large gift 
to the Dental School. Smaller amounts, ag- 
gregating $10,000, have been given to the fund. 
and will be used to help a $30,000 temporary 
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building on a site at the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, with which institution the Den- 
tal School will be allied. 


Tue Municipal University of Akron will 
erect soon an engineering laboratory at a cost 
of $50,000 provided by bond issue of the city. 
This laboratory will be supplemented by the 
practical work of the cooperative engineering 
course conducted at Akron in accordance with 
the “Cincinnati Plan.” The new library 
building of the university, erected at a cost of 
$40,000 by Messrs. F. A. Seiberling and F. H. 
Mason, is now open for the use of students and 
citizens. The building has been named Carl 
F. Kolbe Hall in honor of Professor Kolbe, 
former Hilton professor of German, who 
taught the first class in Buchtel College, now 
the Municipal University. Professor Carl 
Kolbe, the father of the present president of 
the institution, served the college as professor 
of German for thirty-three years. 


Tue Child Labor Bill has passed the United 
States Senate by a vote of 52 to 12. Without 
debate or record vote, it was accepted by the 
House with the Senate amendments, and put 
on its way to become a law with President 
Wilson’s signature. It represents the results 
of years of struggle in congress between forces 
urging the conservation of child life and those 
opposing it on many grounds, chiefly that it 
was a question for the states and not the fed- 
eral government. It would not have become a 
law at this session of congress had not Presi- 
dent Wilson, after the Democratic caucus, de- 
cided to eliminate it from the administration 
program, visited the capitol and insisted upon 
its inclusion. As it originally passed the 
House it proposed to bar from interstate com- 
merce products on which child labor actually 
had been employed. As amended by the 
Senate and now. perfected, it prohibits ship- 
ment between the states of all products of an 
establishment which employs child labor. It 
bars products of any mine or quarry employ- 
ing children under 16, and products of any 
mills, cannery, workshop, factory or manu- 
facturing establishment employing children 
under 14, or which employs children between 
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14 and 16 more than eight hours a day, more 
than six days a week, or earlier than 6 o’clock 
in the morning or later than 7 o’clock in the 
evening. It becomes effective one year after 
the date of the president’s approval. 

One of the professors in Robert College, 
Constantinople, writes us that no American 
mail has been received there for months. He 
states that the college closed a very successful 
year’s work on May 31, with an attendance of 
over 400 students, in spite of abnormal condi- 
tions due to the war. The Turkish authorities 
have interfered only slightly with the college, 
and all plans are made for the work of the 
coming year. The scarcity of food and fuel 
has caused much difficulty and expense, but 
there has been no suffering from lack of neces- 
sities. The question of securing supplies for 
the laboratories has become a serious one, 
which can not be solved till after the war. 

THE total number of students in all faculties 
of the University of Manchester for the ses- 
sion just concluded was 1,165. In the sessions 
1913-14 and 1914-15 the numbers were 1,654 
and 1,415, respectively. The list of past and 
present members of the university serving in 
the war, or engaged in approved war service, 
now numbers more than 1,300. The number of 
past and present members of the university 
killed or reported missing has now reached 90. 

Tue trustees of the University of Chicago 
announce that beginning with the summer 
quarter of 1917 the tuition in the colleges will 
be increased from $40 to $50 per quarter. 

Economies in elementary schooling have en- 
abled the New York City Board of Education 
to raise funds for special activities. It has 
amended its earlier economy program by al- 
lowing $16,401 for reopening the recreation 
centers in the fall, together with the baths in 
twenty-eight elementary schools. 

Tue Hinds County (Miss.) Agricultural 
High School will be located at Raymond on a 
site embracing forty-five acres of land, within 
a quarter of a mile of the geographical center 
of the county. Raymond people gave the site 
and $1,000, in addition to securing an option 
at a reasonable figure on 160 acres of land ad- 
joining the site accepted by the board. 
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Tue New York City Board of Education 
has amended its high-school course of study 
to provide that for a full year’s participation 
in a school choral society or in an orchestra 
two credits shall be allowed in the second, 
third or fourth years of the course. 


Tue Whatcom High School of Bellingham, 
Wash., which is being doubled in size by an 
addition, will not be completed by the open- 
ing of school on September 5, as according to 
contracts. Accordingly classes will be held in 
the old building and owing to the congested 
conditions and the loss of several rooms 
through alterations only second, third and 
fourth year subjects will be given. All pupils 
of the first year will be sent to the Fairhaven 
High School in the southern part of the city. 
It is expected that the new building will be 
completed before the second semester. Mr. 
J. MeCowen has been appointed principal of 
the school. 

Tus session of the University of Virginia 
Summer School is said to be the most success- 
ful in its history. The total enrollment of 
those who are doing regular work is the larg- 
est attendance in the history of the summer 
school and makes it, for this session, the largest 
summer school in the south. In addition to 
those regularly enrolled for the work there is 
a faculty of over one hundred members and 
there are at least five hundred visitors. On 
July 4 the total registration was 1,275, dis- 
tributed as follows: Women 1,076, men 199; 
Virginia 972, other states 303; Maryland 84, 
Georgia 23, Alabama 4, South Carolina 60, 
Florida 10, West Virginia 6, Louisiana 9, 
Pennsylvania 7, Kentucky 5, North Carolina 
37, Mississippi 14, Washington, D. C. 13, 
Tennessee 7, Indiana 4, New York 5, Missouri 
8, Illinois 3, Texas 2, New Jersey 2, Massa- 
chusetts 1, Connecticut 1, Cuba 2, Oklahoma 1. 


To meet the demand for well-trained men in 
the public-service field, New York University 
is offering, through both the School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance and the Law 
School, courses covering the problems in- 
volved in the operation and regulation of pub- 
lie-service corporations. These courses may 
be taken with advantage by men intending to 
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enter the employment of public-service corpo- 
rations, of public-service commissions or of 
banking houses specializing in public utility 
securities. It will also aim to meet the needs 
of professional men, such as engineers, law- 
yers and accountants, who intend to specialize 
in the public-service end of their respective 
professions. For the former group of students 
a course of studies primarily in the School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance is outlined. 
For the latter group it is suggested that a spe- 
cial selection of one or more courses be made 
under the guidance and with the advice of the 
head of the Department of Finance of the 
School. The course in the Law of Public 
Utilities will be conducted by the Law School 
as a part of its advanced work and will follow 
the case method of study. Commerce students 
will be admitted to this course after obtaining 
permission from the dean of the Law School. 


THE vice-president of the National Associa- 
tion of Head Teachers assured the nineteenth 
conference of that body that the “ women have 
saved the London education system.” The 
London Times Educational Supplement states 
that it appears that about a thousand qualified 
women teachers, many of whom had given up 
professional work “for domestic reasons,” 
have rallied to the side of the education au- 
thority. It is caleulated that when the call 
to the colors has been completely answered, 
2,500 men teachers will be absent from the 
London schools. To fill their places is no 
doubt a serious problem; but the authority 
does not seem to be greatly concerned. In- 
deed, it would appear to have found a sunny 
side to the hill of difficulty by making a little 
saving at the expense of the women who are 
so proud of their responding to the call. They 
are being treated as day laborers—that is to 
say, they are not paid by the month like the 
others, but by the number of days they actu- 
ally teach. If there is a holiday, or if they 
happen to be ill for a day or two, they draw 
no pay for the blank days. In defence the 
authority points out that the salary for these 
“supply ” teachers was calculated on a basis 
that made allowance for the fact that they are 
paid by the day. The reply, however, is that 
the scale of “supply” salaries was drawn up 
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thirty years ago, and that the scale of the ordi- 
nary teachers has been advanced twice in the 
interval. 


THE 1916-17 announcements of the Evening 
Academic Courses in the University of Cincin- 
nati offer 34 courses. Instruction is given in 
English literature and composition, French, 
German, Spanish, history, economics, sociol- 
ogy, political science, philosophy, psychology, 
mathematics, chemistry, biology and physical 
education. There are five new courses: Dr. 
Ezequiel A. Chavez, a native of Mexico and 
former professor in the National University of 
Mexico, will give courses in Spanish; Pro- 
fessor G. A. Tawney and Mr. R. E. Werner 
will conduct a course of special interest to 
lawyers in logic as used in court trials and 
judicial decisions; Dr. H. C. Sneed offers a 
course in qualitative chemistry; Dr. Selby 
Vance announces lectures on the poetry of the 
Hebrews, and Professor Jesse F. Williams will 
give an evening course on the principles and 
practise of physical education and playgrounds. 
Classes will be held in the afternoons and 
evenings from 5 to 7 p.m. and 7:30 to 9:30 p.m. 
Students who can fulfill the usual entrance re- 
quirements may gain a degree by continued 
evening work. The evening classes of the col- 
lege of liberal arts maintain the same stand- 
ards as the day classes. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
THE SCHOOL, SOCIETY AND STAMMERING 


THE INFECTIOUSNESS OF STAMMERING 

WHETHER the imitation is voluntary, like that 
of the little mischiefs who mock a stammering 
servant, neighbor or comrade by imitating their 
manner of speaking; or whether the imitation is 
involuntary, like that of children who live with 
stammerers and consequently reproduce their man- 
ner of speaking by a sort of moral contagion, it 
is certain that imitation plays a very important 
part in the production of stammering. (Dr. Cher- 
vin, ‘‘ Bégaiement,’’ p. 145.) 

It has long been noted that one of the most im- 
portant factors in the cause of stuttering, in chil- 
dren particularly, is imitation. So important, in- 
deed, is this factor that I have concluded that it 
would be possible to assign this as the cause of 
most cases. (John M. Fletcher, ‘‘The Etiology of 
Stuttering,’’ in Journal American Medical Asso- 
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ciation, Volume LXVI., Number 15, p. 1081, April 
8, 1916. 

That 
known. (Dr. 


infeetious is of 
‘* Die 


stammering is 
Albert 


Behandlung von Sprachstérungen,’’ p. 26. 


course 
Liebmann, Psychische 


\ more serious kind of imitation is that which 
is done involuntarily, as is likely to be the ease in 
the close associations of home and school. (Dr. 
F. A. Bryant, 
Treatment,’’ p. 17.) 

Will 
mering child is required to stand up before 
the class 


around the 


‘*Some Speech Disorders and Their 


the schools tell society why the stam- 


and spread his defective speech 


room when it has been known for 
serious 


decades that the practise 18 a menace 


to every other small pupil ? 


THE INTENSIFICATION OF STAMMERING BY THE 
COMMON SCHOOLS 

The school conditions—or similar ones else- 

where—call out the feelings of anxiety and shame, 


and the 


dividual. 


impediment wins the mastery over the in- 


Albert Gutzmann, ‘‘Das Stottern,’’ 


pp- Sie Od- 
Anxiety in the presence of the teacher, shame in 
increases the 


the presence of the school children 


and that in a short time. 


Stottern,’’ p. 


trouble extraordinarily, 
(Dr. 
137.) 


For many 


Hermann Gutzmann, ‘‘ Das 
stammering children the entrance in 


school inaugurates a significant period in the de- 
in which spring 
The 


mands which the lessons place on their speech; 


velopment of their impediment 


up new and greater dangers. inereased de 


the apprehension of making an exposure of their 
impediment before their comrades, and becoming 
a welcome prey to ridicule; the anxiety regarding 


the opinion of the teacher; the not always ap 


propriate treatment of the stammerers by the 
teacher; the realization, coming first on the school 
full foree, of 


through no fault of their own, below others of no 


bench with reduction in grade, 
more ability—all this combines to engender in the 
soul of the stammerer every feeling which contrib- 
utes to the increase of his impediment. (Rudolf 
Denhardt, ‘‘Das Stottern,’’ p. 135.) 

Will the schools tell society why the stam- 
mering school children, numbering according 
to the average of Dr. E. W. Scripture’s figures 
300,000 in the United States, are daily sub- 
jected to this injustice and injury ? 

Ernest TOMPKINS 

Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
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QUOTATIONS 
EDUCATION AFTER THE WAR 
Wuart the children of Europe shall be taught 
after the shall be 
from the great strife, how many fads or lux 
lopped off and 
problems already 


war, what lessons drawn 


uries of education must be 
what shall replace them are 
under serious consideration. Here are repre- 
sented perplexities of greater national impor 
than the teachers at their 


this city 


tance, perhaps, 


recent gathering in were called to 
meet; for our instructors sought the develop 
ment of an existing system, while the edu 
cators of many European countries are con 
fronted with the necessity of constructing a 
ynditions. 

needs of England, 


Magdalene Collegé, 


yminent educators of 


system which will meet new ec 


Writing chiefly of the 
Arthnr C 


Benson, of 
Cambridge, one of the pr 
Great Britain, expresses in a measure thx 
The very first indisputablk 
* old 
ancient and modern subjects has died of inani 
for both the 


Greek is relegated to the 


needs of Europe. 
point, he says, is that the division of 
tion.” There is no longer room 
classical languages. 
Latin, if only 


specialist ; retained at all, is 


“ 


for boys of linguistic gifts.” Precedents are, 
thus, ruthlessly swept away; for the older uni 
versities have always held so firmly for con 
pulsory Latin and Greek that they have set 
the tone of all secondary British schools. 
Everything points to a modernization of the 
course of study, to a curriculum in which the 
all important thing is that man and woman 
should know “the of the 


modern world,” and should be acquainted with 


actual conditions 


national ideas, life and activities. The basis 
of this new curriculum, as Dr. Benson reports 
it for the Nineteenth 


thoroughly taught, both the art of clear ex- 


Century, is: English, 


pression and a knowledge of English litera- 
ture; at least one modern language, taught to 
the point of use; science, on general lines; 
geography, carefully and fully; history, in out- 
lines; mathematics, including arithmetic, “ for 
practical utility,” and algebra “ to initiate the 
pupil’s mind into the symbolic handling of 


pre »blems.” 
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Modern languages, he says, will play a much 
rger part in education than in the past. Th 
ie foreign language that should be taught is 
French. The study of German will for a tim: 


dis redited, tho the 


ugh *1n interest 
would be desirable to en 


” > 
Boy : oT 


ability should have an opportunity 


ire harmony lit 


irage a knowledge of it. 

study both Russian and Spanish. 

Histories will have to be rewritten for school 
It will best be done upon economic and 

wraphieal lines, with special attention to 

he growth of political institutions and to the 

of the that lead to that 


‘neaceful combination and corporate grouping 


development ideas 


it is known by the name of civilization.” 


The geography of the future will aim to give 


real picture of the world as it is and to give 
matters. 


lefinite ideas of commercial 


Edueation in Europe after the war will, in 
short, be extremely practical “We have 
nortgaged our national resources for some 


tir t 


will certainly be 


be 


o come;” the result 


lopping off of luxuries; it may more: 


thing is certain, that we must, if possible, 


rease our commercial efficiency if we mean to 


liquidate our debts and insure a peaceful expan 


n of 


activities. 


The war will not end when peace is declared. 
Its burdens must be carried by future genera- 
The 


Stop. 


must begin where the 


Youth is an 


in the reconstruction of nations, and it must 


tions, schools 


irmies important part 


be trained and disciplined to meet its respon- 


sibilities. New York Sun. 
into 


fallen 


innocuous desuetude 
hich the British House of 
the at least 


that it leaves the peers ampk 


THE generally 


} 


Lords has 


- 
advantage 
dis- 
importance 


In 


the latest reports of proceedings, Lord Cromer 


during war has the 
time for 
cussing some of the topies whose 
will be more than obvious after the war. 
and Viscount Bryce are heard in sharp opposi 
tion to their colleague, Lord Haldane, on the 
subject of “Education After the War,” 


Lord Haldane had been urging that 


for 
example. 
the British schools should certainly place a 
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and exclusive devotion to science naturally 


clines men to adopt into th 
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it is literally true that no question of morals 


can enter. To the purposes of its investiga- 
tions any and all means are acceptable, provided 
that they 
Conceive a treaty among chemists to the effect 
methods should be 


laboratory even though they were very good 


only produce the correct results. 


that certain taboo in the 
means toward accomplishing the desired end of 
an investigation, that certain earthly elements 
should be declared neutral and never exploited 
to any individual’s scientific purpose! The 
very ideas are absurd. 

Yet the same ideas, when translated into the 
sphere of human conduct and the conduct of 
and of first 


placed upon 


become entirely natural 


The 


individual countries by the agreements of in- 


nations, 
importance. restrictions 
ternational law, the neutrality guaranteed to 
non-belligerent nations, should rightly be held 
above and beyond the purposes of any indi- 
the 


German plea that the invasion of Belgium was 


vidual nation. In justice and honor 
a practical necessity should not have been al- 
lowed to touch those restrictions once they 
were affirmed, whereas the efficient and prac- 
tical scientist, charged with the purpose of 
capturing Paris and disregarding the moral 
dictates which stirred within him, would have 
wholly 


method was concerned, in invading Belgium at 
All this, the scientist will affirm, is a 


been justified, so far as_ scientific 


once, 
faulty analogy. Any true scientist, he may 
say, will have as much regard for moral law 


as any other man, when it comes to a real 
question of right and wrong. So, doubtless, he 
will, but not unless the sense of that right and 
wrong has been as much glorified and em- 
bedded within him by his training, his edu- 
eation, and his country’s institutions as his 
scientific method has been extolled. There can 
be no question of the vast contributions which 
science has made and will continue to make to 
our civilization. We can no longer imagine 
the world without it. But we dare not con- 
ceive it as anything more than our servant 
toward those greater human ends which an 
firm 


enlightened study of world history, a 


declaration of abiding principles will reveal. 


The urgent necessity is that we should keep 
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the light of humanistie study brightly bur 
ing, a guide to America’s path amid the tr 
mendous forces and possibilities of material 


science.—Boston Evening Transcript. 


THE COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA! 


In accordance with a resolution adopted by 
present at the 
College Art Association 

America, held at the Albright Art Gallery, 
Buffalo, on April 2 1915, the under 


signed, members of the association, were a} 


the members fourth annua 


meeting of the 
and 3, 


pointed a committee to investigate the condi 
tion of art instruction in universities and col 
leges of the United States. The 
herewith presents its report: 


committees 


Art instruction in universities and colleges 
may be classified as follows: 

1. Courses of instruction in the theory and 
practise of various branches of art, intended 
for the training of students who expect to b 
come painters, sculptors, architects, crafts 
men or designers. 

2. Courses in the interpretation of art i: 
which instruction in the theory, history and 
practise of art is intended for those students 
who do not expect to become professional 
artists, but who enter such courses with a view 
to developing their taste for the beautiful, and 
to cultivating an understanding of works of 
art. 

After 


committee concluded that an attempt to make 


consideration of various plans, th 


an investigation of all phases of art instruc- 


tion in American universities and colleges 


would demand a form of inquiry that would be 


impracticable because of its magnitude and 


complexity. The committee, therefore, de- 
cided to confine the present inquiry to ques- 
tions concerning the second of the above 


phases, and to determine, if possible, for a 
single academic year, namely 1914-15, the ex- 
tent to which instruction in art was offered to 
undergraduates taking the so-called “ liberal 


1 Report of the committee appointed to investi- 
gate the condition of art instruction in universi 


ties and colleges of the United States. 
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twice as many women as men were taking art 
courses during the year under consideration. 
The results as stated in (b) and (c) of Table 
VI. are of little value. While (a) 117 repre- 
sents fairly well the average number of units 
of credit that were required for graduation, 
the number of such units that might have been 
taken in art courses towards graduation varies 
different institutions that the 
10 institutions to the 87 that 
gave replies might, and probably would, mate- 


rially alter (c¢) the 9 per cent. as derived from 


so greatly in 


addition of say 


those which actually replied. 

From Table VII. (a) it appears that a sur- 
prisingly small number of students in gradu- 
ate courses included art 
study. This would seem to indicate that but 
few men and women look to art interpretation 
VIL. (b) shows that 
the number of institutions that require that 
shall 


courses in art is 


in their programs of 


as an occupation for life. 


craduates have taken some course or 
very small, while the average 


b- 


number of units of credit required in that su 
ject is almost negligible. 
Of interest are the replies given to questions 


in VII. (ce) VII. (d) as the 


those replying, in regard to certain 


and showing 
views of 


relations of practise to theory, history, ete. 


TABLE I 
(149 institutions) 


I. (a) Number of institutions in which 
courses in art were open to some 
GP GEE GRUGOMES nn cccccccccs — 
I b) Number of institutions in which no 
courses in art were open ....... 57 
i SE dane oees d40SKON che eewe 149 
TABLE I 
(149 institutions) 
Il. (a) Total number of undergraduates 
Te a ae eee .. 79,123 
II. (6) Total number of undergraduates 
in I. (6b) estimated ..... .. 228,156 
II. (¢) Total number of undergraduates 
in 149 institutions 107,279 
TABLE III 
(92 institutions) 
Ill. (a) Undergraduates in all depart 
ments in I. (a ‘ 79,123 
2 Twenty-five colleges in I. (b) failed to give 
number of undergraduates. This number was 


estimated from statistics in the World Almanac 
for 1916 and from statistics furnished by the Bu- 
reau of Education. 
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III. (b) Undergraduates in liberal arts 
courses in I. (a) to whom 
courses in art were open . $8,298 

III. (c) Undergraduates who took art 
ens GE Be CP asacencdx 8,254 


III. (d) Percentage: III. (c) is 10¢ of 
Ill. (a l 
III. (e) Pereentage: III. (« is 17¢ of 
Sees TOD wae ree 17% 
TABLE IV 
(149 institutions 
IV. (a) Undergraduates in all depart 
ments in I. (c) ..... 107,279 
IV. (b) Undergraduates who took art 
courses in I. (a ; aul 8,254 
IV. (c) Pereentage: IV. (b) is 7.7¢ of 
| Agn 2 eee anes 7.7 
IV. (ad) 7.7% of 221,442, total number of 
undergraduates enrolled in all 
departments of universities 
and colleges in 1914-15 17 
TABLE V 
92 institutions 
V. (a) Total number of men who took 


art courses in ITI. (c) ........ 1,851 
V. (b) Total number of women who took 


art courses in III. (c) ..... 5,666 
To which add 757 ineluding men 
and women, given in totals, but 
not reported separately 737 
eG) EA ee eee 8,254 
Percentage: 
Vv. (d Men who took art in institutions 
) Tea ere 2 
V. (¢ Women who took art in institu 
OS OE | eer - 75 
V. (f)* Men who took art in coeduca 


tional institutions 


TABLE V! 
(87 institutions) 


VI. (a) Average number of units of credit 
in all subjects, including art, re 
quired in I. (a) for first liberal 
rt Pe. cs cauéanbakeaan 117 
VI. (b) Average number of units of credit 


in art that may be taken in I. (a) 
towards first liberal arts degree. 11 


VI. (ec) Percentage: VI. b) is 9¢ of 
are reece ee ee vt 
TABLE VII 
Mis ellaneous 
VII. (a) Number of candidates for ad 


vanced dearees who took courses 
in art in 1914-15 (92 institu 
EE ns eu Wekeaneeennesenes 


8 Derived from V. 

4 Deducting from V. (a) number of men as re 
ported in institutions for men only, and number 
of women as reported in institutions for women 
only. 
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VII. (b) Number of institutions in which 2. Manual arts worl ‘ ar 
art is required for the first lib . 
eral arts degree (76 replying). 5 its Meager tl ! t 
Average number of units of credit contribution to the dev pment of the spit 
eo required . ae 1.83 of democracy in educatior er t pres 


I] c) Is it desirable that practise 


in art should be re juired ent a definite re ernit ! t the pri mle f 
of those who take theory, equal opportunity for a 1 pra 
history of art, etc.? 73 : Wit 
institutions replying Yes 4 oom a mere | 
No 9 school program the 1 lai arts s 3] 
7 iit r d ft tor } ] 
I] d) Is it desirable that practise : 
in art should be offered to : on CEN 
those who take theory, interest and activity r ti 
history of art, etc.? 64 wise would ' 
institutions replying Ves 61 
No ’ them for dev | 
64 ippre it t ft | 
Hotmes SmitH, fundamental tools ; vell 


Washington University, ing of the wonderfu 


ALLAN MARQUAND, means of which man has n | 
Princeton University, rt nature r ha 1 | 
Epwarp J. LAKE, and practises of s | 


University of Illinois, fostered the pr 


Committee human aflairs 


TIME ALLOWANCE FOR MANUAL ARTS war ree bes 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ ayant niga ap igeatene aa me 


Ix view of the criticisms directed against > a ictaithl licens Mini 
subject of manual training, and in the ab 7 “one er wag Gee 
‘ — ; ’ formal work purely dev 
ce of a definite and authoritative statement h) industrialization f snbiect 
f the importance of and function of manual greater emphasis upo! ee afiet 


training and its relation to vocational guid 1) ao keener recognition of ti 
i ‘ ‘ it , i ‘ ‘ 





ce and vocational training, it seems a duty £ manual tr 


i Ua a i 


f this association to express its judgm« nt on ruidane 


\ 


iese matters. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 

1. This nation is evidence of a great effort ont of the individual exper 
toward democracy in human affairs. The  goco of the child. exper 
primary purpose of education in this country ust be coneret I 
s conceded to be the preparation of individ- |gted in order to learn their pr 
uals for citizenship in a democracy. The tend pliances have t 
ency of educational practises before the intro- tions: devices have to | rked t 
duction of the manual arts was strongly their principles 


wainst the democratization of education. 2. Actual part 


Report of a committee on ‘‘Time Allowance = ’ ; 
for the Manual Arts,’’ submitted at the annual airect path 10! . : 
onvention of the Eastern Arts Association, dies ndusti 
Springfield, Mass., April 20 to 22, 1916. Received xy ‘ 


through the Bureau of Education. 
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would otherwise fail to function in his develop- 
ment. 

3. It is the fundamental purpose therefore 
of the manual arts subjects in school life to 
furnish to the child the opportunity for active 


The should 


be so organized as to include the productive 


constructive experience. school 
and constructive activities as a vital part of 
the system. 

4. This purpose expressed in relation to the 
divisions of school life may be stated as fol- 
lows: 

(a) The imperative necessity for providing 
a motive on the part of the child for acquiring 
information and knowledge discloses the pri- 

the 
sixth. 


aim of manual arts 
the 


creates a desire for information. 


mary purpose and 


work in grades below Experience 
Constructive 
the tools of 


activities of 


demonstrates a need for 


The 


therefore must be 


activity 
knowledge. constructive 


these grades considered as 
a vital part of the system and not as an iso 
lated subject. The time allotted to the manual 
arts in these grades should not be less than 15 
per cent. of the entire school time. 

(b) The specific purpose of the manual arts 
subjects in grades six, seven and eight is to 
lay a broad foundation of experience and in- 
formation that will assist each pupil to inter- 
pret the social forces at work in his environ 
ment, to the end that he may make a wise and 
life work, and thus de- 
This 


is the most effective kind of vocational guid- 


intelligent choice of 


velop into an efficient and loyal citizen. 
ance work. 

To accomplish this purpose our subject-mat- 
ter must be reorganized and industrialized so 
as to provide the possibility of a wide variety 
of experiences that reflect the vast industrial 
and social life of our country. Through this 
accentuated ; 
industrial intelligence will be developed. This 
substitute 


means natural aptitudes will be 
program will provide an efficient 


for the activities formerly obtained on the 


farm by every country boy. Furthermore, this 
scheme will accomplish all and more than is 
claimed for the so-called prevocational school, 
and in addition it forms a logical preparation 


for the particular pupil who enters the indus- 


trial-vocational school. 
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It can not be asserted too strongly, how- 
ever, that this is preeminently the work of 


manual training. The vital relation that it 


bears to the entire school program distin- 
guishes it from vocational training. It is the 


right of every pupil to have the opportunities 
suggested. 

Finally, the experience, the training, and 
the broad sympathy of the manual training 
teacher combine to point to him as the one t 
task. This is the plan that thi 
presents as 


direct this 
association a justification for its 
demand for at least 20 per cent. of the scho 
time for the manual arts subjects in thes 
grades. 

(c) Beginning with the ninth grade or first 
year of high school it is conceded that the pur 
pose of the manual arts subjects may follow 
For that larg 
number who have not determined upon their 
life the f the pr 


ceding grades continues, while for those wh 


either of two diverging lines. 


sphe re of work purpose 


industrial 


have determined upon an occup: 


tion the purpose becomes purely voeationa 
For the latter group, the time allowance should 


be at least 50 per cent. of the entire school tim 


CONCLUSION 


This association expresses its convictions : 

1. That the achievement of the purposes of 
the manual arts subjects in the school progran 
as set forth in this report is essential to th 
fullest development of citizenship in an Amer 
ican commonwealth. 

2. That the greatest obstacle to the accom 
plishment of these purposes in the past has 
been an inadequate amount of time, which, ac 
cording to reliable investigation, has been 
found to average throughout the country less 
than 90 minutes per week. 

3. That one of the most pertinent questions 
for consideration by educators and laymen 
alike is that of adequate time which should 
be accorded the manual arts subjects in the 
general plan of school studies in order to pro 
duce a balanced program of study and activity. 

Furthermore, this association challenges a 
test of the program suggested, especially of 


that for the development of the purposes of 
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unual training as set forth for grades six, 
ven and eight. t! 

ly, we reiterate our statement of om 

year ago, “ that the criticisms directed against 

the manual arts subjects and their effect on 

the general scheme of education are practically 

nullified when reduced to terms of time 
allowance.” 

WittiAM Noyes, Artuur W. Riciarps, 

Ernest B. Kent, W. R. Gate, ‘ 

Joun C. Bropugap, FiLorence O. Bean, 

E. E. MacNary, CHARLOTTE HERCKNER, 

Frep P. REAGLE, Wittiam R. Warp, 

A. W. GarriTT, Chairman 1 

EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
DIFFICULTY OF AYRES’S SPELLING SCALE AS 
SHOWN BY THE SPELLING OF s60 HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Two years ago the writer attempted to stud 9 
he spelling problem in the junior high school 
at McMinnville, Oregon, the results of whicl ;, 
ere printed in a small bullet l this y 
ttempted a somewhat similar study in th 7 

g 

Eugene high school. The teachers desired 1 ' 
w whether the poor spelling throughout tl 0) 
chool was due to carelessness in writter . 


nd a lack of cooperation between differ 
departments in accepting only the best work 
r poor preparation in spelling. Accordingly, 
the writer took the 20 words of the Ayres 
scale for the seventh and eighth grades and 
gave them first to a group of fourteen students 9 
who were members of a class in library trai 

ing under his instruction, and then to tl 
‘ther members under the direction of tl 
group. 

The tests were given to 560 students, count 


, 
> 


ng the 14 above, in the 23 roll ‘rooms during 


the first twenty minutes of the registration l 
period in the morning, March 16, 1916... The é 
reports of the teachers showed that some errors { 
were made in pronunciation by the student ’ 
monitors and some spoke too rapidly, but it is 
not believed they were numerous enough to be 8 


) 


considered. The school averaged S2 per c 
1 These words were illustrated by sentences used 
by Professor J. B. Sears in the Oakland and Salt 


Lake Surveys. 
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Table II. shows the twenty words arranged 
in descending order according to difficulty of 
spelling, but separated into grades according 
to the Ay res division. 

With the exception of amendment, athletic 
and receive, the most difficult words were in 
the eighth-grade list. Practically every one 
could spell district and evidence, and if the 
same holds true with the seventh-grade pupils, 
those words needed little 
On the other 


ranked aceord- 


it would seem that 
attention in the spelling lessons. 
hand, amendment and athletic, 
ing to the above evidence, do not belong to 
seventh-grade work. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 
1. Table I. 


the students were supposed to 


showed very plainly that words 
which have 
learned in the grades were misspelled by many 
upper classmen in the high school. 

2. The the seventh-grade group 
were missed less frequently than the eighth- 
grade words, as shown by the fact that of the 
Table I., seven belong to the 


however, 


words in 


first ten words in 
seventh-grade 
difficult 


grade; two 


Table IL., 


eighth 


words, were the most 


ones, 


3. One division of first 
ranked among the three highest rooms and had 


semester freshmen 


a smaller average deviation; the other division 
ranked lowest due partly to the fact that it 
contained four students who had just entered 
with a condition in spelling. 

1. A group of students in the teachers’ train- 
ing course ranked among the highest three in 
average, but had the greatest average devia- 
tion. 

5. The above facts showed need of some at- 
tention to spelling for the remainder of the 
semester, and in an effort to interest parents 
and community, the business men of town were 
asked to submit lists of words most often mis- 
spelled by their employees (2). 

6. It was announced that those students who 


receiving the lowest average re- 


8’ The 


ceived also the lowest scholarship average for the 


group 


following report period; received the lowest record 


of attendance and the highest percentage of tardi- 


ness. 
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showed deficiency in spelling in their daily 
written work would be asked to enroll in spe 
cial classes for instruction until they could im 
prove. These classes were found even more 
necessary after the list of words submitted by 
50 business men was tabulated according to 
frequency, reduced to a list of 100, and given 


s a written test to all students. 


F. A. Scorretp 
PRINCIPAL OF EUGENE Hicu ScHoo.L, 
EUGENE, ORE. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS 
Normal School Curricula: Tuomas M. Batutet, 
Dean, School of Pedagogy, New York Uni- 


versity. 
I frankly concede that our best normal 
schools give teachers a more effective pro- 


than colleges. My 


criticisms are therefore those of a modest ad- 


fessional training our 


miring friend. The emphasis which normal 
schools lay on method and on practise teach- 
ing is admirable. It is here where colleges and 
universities are weakest in their departments 
of education. Most normal schools attempt too 
much in the history of education. Ancient 
and medieval education has no meaning for 
normal-school students. They do not know 
enough history and philosophy to comprehend 
it, and it is of no use to them. It belongs not 
even in the college; it belongs in the univér- 
sity. A short history of methods would be of 
value to them, but this is never given. Most 
normal schools attempt too much in psychol- 
ogy. The psychology needed is a very simple 
general course, followed by the psychology of 
the school studies. No normal school gives 
enough training in such subjects as American 
history and geography. Elementary school 
teachers do not know enough to teach these 
subjects. Normal schools should require at 
least a daily lesson for an entire year in each 
of these subjects. Students should, however, 
not review text-books, but be taken over a 
number of volumes of Fisk, Parkman and 
Rhodes, and over books on modern physical 
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geography, meteorology, elementary astronomy, 
Normal schools 


should cease spending their time on reviewing 


and commercial geography. 


high-school studies, assuming that their stu 

dents are high-school graduates. 

1 Differentiated Course of Study for Normal 
Schools: J. Assury Pitman, Principal, Stat 
Normal School, Salem, Mass. 

Normal schools were established three quar 
ters of a century ago, for the preparation of 
teachers for the simple needs of the common 
schools. To-day, institutions which exist for 
the professional training of teachers must 
meet the requirements of a comprehensive and 
a complex system of public education. <A 
single course of study can no longer product 
the definite results which are demanded by a 
great number and variety of departments. A 
complete reorganization of elementary and 
secondary education is well in progress. It 
seems probable that the fundamentals of gen 
eral education can be acquired in the first six 
years of school life. The next three years is 
a transitional period between elementary and 
secondary education, in which general educa 
tion will be continued and much pre-voca- 
tional work will be done. This will doubtless 
be generally known as the junior high school. 
The last three years will be devoted to the 
more highly specialized work of the high school 
proper. In most states, the college will con- 
tinue to prepare teachers for the academic 
departments of the senior high school, but it 
vill be the function of the normal school to 
supply the demand for teachers of the ele 
mentary school and the junior high school. 
The latter will require departmental teachers 
of the common subjects and special teachers 
of the practical arts, household arts and the 
commercial branches. The public-school sys 
tem also requires special teachers and super- 
visors in a wide range of subjects and depart 
ments, besides principals and superintendents, 
all of whom may be trained by the normal 
schools. In a typical state system, like that of 
Wisconsin or Massachusetts, each norma 
school should regard the training of teachers 


} 
i 


for the elementary schools as its chief func 
tion, but each should maintain one or more 
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relation to on nother, then the life in the 
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